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Lessons learned 


A few days ago I realised that 
I had forgotten to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the great 
Post Office strike of 1971. 

I joined the Post Office in 
January 1970 and I usually had 
three shifts: mornings starting 
at around Sam for a delivery 
round, afternoons in the bag- 
cleaning room, and a night shift 
on parcels. In those days the 
Post Office comprised of letters, 
parcels and counter services, 
as well as telecommunications 
- though my own area of work 
was letters and parcels. 

When I started I had a week 
with an experienced postman 
and then I was on my own. We 
were due back at the office 
at 10am for breakfast in the 
canteen and then out at half-past 
for the second delivery; it was a 
little while before I got a second 
delivery out at all! Every little 
gap in a hedge or a low fence 
helped, along with a good letter- 
box technique - it takes time. 
(And then there were the dogs!) 

The bag cleaning was all 
right, if very dirty. They were 
tumble-cleaned and sometimes 
the bags were extremely old and 
full of dust. Occasionally we’d 
find a letter or card from ancient 
times in the bottom of a bag - 
onwards for delivery! 

The parcel-sorting was more 
fun. There was the company, 
including chats in the canteen, 
and the room was big and airy - 
it was the friendliest place I ever 
worked. There was also a strong 
‘public service ethos’ - in parcel 
sorting, for instance, great care 
was taken with broken parcels, 


which we did our best to put 
back together, along with their 
contents. 

Just before Christmas in 
1970, a big load of frozen 
turkeys arrived just as we were 
finishing. The last deliveries 
had already gone out and there 
would be no more until after 
Boxing Day, so these turkeys 
would stay in the office, thaw 
out and start to go off, instead of 
being cooked and eaten. One by 
one, we volunteered to deliver 
all of them on our way home. 

In late 1970 the Union of 
Post Office Workers (UPW) 
put in a claim for a pay rise; 
inflation was starting to take 
off and so - as usual, in self- 
defence - there was a dispute. 
The first action consisted of a 
series of two-hour strikes, but 
then things escalated into a full, 
all-out strike. Where I worked 
there were almost exactly 1,000 
postmen (yes, they were all men 
in those days) and a few hundred 
of us were on the picket lines on 
day one. Only one man scabbed 
and on the second day another 
joined him - but that was it for 
the duration. After the picket 
we all went to a rally. Lots of 
people made contributions from 
the floor and we felt so inspired 
that it was agreed that a rally 
would occur on every weekday 
morning throughout the strike, 
instead of the original plan of 
once a week. 

But at that first rally there 
were also several women, and 
some of them were in tears. They 
had been picketing the telephone 
exchange - in those days, all 
the daytime telephonists were 
female and some were members 
of the UPW. But locally the 
strikers were outnumbered by, 
and subject to the abuse of, those 
who scabbed - together with that 
of their husbands, etc, who had 
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brought them in to work. As a 
result, we agreed that, since 
pickets in the Post Office proper 
were clearly unnecessary, we 
would drop them (apart from a 
couple of observers), and join 
the women at the telephone 
exchange - which we did every 
day for the rest of the strike. On 
day two, faced by a couple of 
hundred pickets (such numbers 
were legal in those days), some 
of the women going in were in 
tears - and their husbands didn’t 
look too comfortable either. 

The rallies where we went 
after picket duty were some 
of the most cheerful events 
I’ve ever attended. Not only 
were there speeches and lots 
of interventions from the floor, 
but there were songs and poems 
too, and everyone had a good 
time. There was also intense 
discussion about the _ strike, 
about the Post Office itself, 
and about the current Tory 
government and _ politics in 
general. 

After six and a half weeks we 
went back - for not very much 
more than we were offered 
at the start. But there was no 
bitterness: we had fought, we 
didn’t get much out of it, but at 
least those of us who had turned 
out to pickets and rallies every 
day had a great time and learned 
a good deal. 

Now times have changed, 
of course. There are not just 
the anti-union laws and the 
fragmentation of postal services, 
but a much harsher economic 
environment for workers 
attempting to defend their living 
standards. But the struggle was 
inspiring, the camaraderie was 
great and there was a general 
feeling that we were doing 
something - together - that was 
worthwhile. And, hopefully, one 
day ... 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Rewilding 


In the reported discussion of Jack 
Conrad’s proposed amendments 
to the CPGB’s Draft programme 
regarding rewilding large areas 
of the British countryside 
(‘Back to nature’, April 22), 
this is quoted as requiring “re- 
establishing wild forests, natural 
floodplains, marshes, fens and 
heathland, and_ re-introducing 
native flora and fauna. And 
this includes bringing back the 
natural predators at the top of 
the animal food chain, wolves. 
Without them other animals like 
deer require human intervention 
to cull populations. Prime targets 
for restoring woodlands would 
be grouse moors, deer-stalking 
estates and upland sheep runs.” 

Fine, but if wolves are the 
apex predator, who will ensure 
their population is kept within 
reasonable bounds? Without 
human intervention to cull them 
(no less violent than culling 
deer), many will starve to death 
and/or will encroach on human 
populations. (We could feed 
members of the overthrown 
aristocracy and capitalist class 
to the wolves, but this could only 
be a short-term fix!) 

And actually deer being torn 
to shreds by wolves is probably 
more brutal or savage than being 
shot by humans. So, unless Jack 
is really advocating a return to 
primitive, unfettered nature, 
human intervention will continue 
to be required, including the 
need to cull populations of 
wolves, deer and other animals. 


And some people will continue 
to take pleasure in shooting such 
animals. 

Isn’t this just one of the basic 
contradictions which will affect 
socialist society and will need to 
be managed rather than resolved? 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Home-owners 


I see that soft-left Corbynite 
MP Diane Abbott has described 
the upcoming Batley and Spen 
parliamentary by-election as 
‘make or break’ for our Sir 
Keir Starmer. At the same time, 
Abbott has come out in support 
of Andy Burnham as a possible 
replacement for Starmer. This 
shows the complete collapse of 
Corbynism. 

Abbott famously sent her 
son to a private school, costing 
£10,000 per year, which was a 
huge amount of money at the 
time. Burnham, it must not be 
forgotten, is no socialist. He 
voted for Tony Blair’s support 
for George W Bush’s invasion 
and occupation of Iraq in 2003. 

Changing the subject slightly, 
I recently listened to a podcast by 
soft-left Guardian journalist John 
Harris about the prospects for 
Starmer’s Labour Party. Harris, 
who comes from a_ northern 
working class background, 
makes an interesting point: 
whereas Thatcher rebuilt support 
for the Tories through council 
house sales, he says, Blair did 
the same for Labour in the cities 
by getting 50% of school and 
college leavers into university. 

The development of 
‘gradland’ in the cities reminds 
me of the work many years 
ago of an organisation called 
Forecasting International (FI), 
which predicted upheavals in 
places as far apart as Poland 
and Iran many years before 
they happened. FI could predict 
these upheavals by looking at 
the number of unemployed male 
graduates aged 21-28 - a major 
source of political dissidents and 
activists. 

Changing the subject slightly, 
again. Phil Burton-Cartledge in 
his blog, All That Is Solid, has 
described how the Labour Party 
has become “radioactive” when 
it comes to winning back ‘red 
wall’ ‘leave’ voters because of its 
call for a second referendum. So 
“radioactive” is Labour that these 
retired, white, home-owning 
former blue-collar workers 
cannot be reasoned with. All we 
can do 1s wait for them to die off. 
This is unfortunate for Labour in 
the North East Cambridgeshire 
constituency where I live, which 
has a sitting Tory MP - Stephen 
Barclay (now first secretary to 
the treasury) - who had a 30,000 
majority in 2019. This contrasts 
with 1970, when Labour came 
within 2,500 votes of winning 
the seat. Interestingly, in the 
2016 EU referendum, 72% of 
Fenlanders voted ‘leave’. 

Fenland is made up of four 
small towns, the largest being 
my hometown of Wisbech 
(interestingly, Marx, Lenin and 
Trotsky all grew up in small 
towns and the conservatism of 
small-town life was a major 
reason for these giants of the 
labour movement becoming 
revolutionaries). Wisbech 
currently has no Labour Party 
branch, although there are 
moves by North East Cambs 
Constituency Labour Party to 
relaunch one. In that CLP there 
are just two branches, which 


are nearer to Cambridge, and 
therefore have been helped by 
the ‘Cambridge effect’, where 
white-collar workers who work 
in the city have come to live in 
Fenland due to its low house 
prices. 

So what conclusions can we 
make from all of the above? 
1. Labour must win over 
‘generation rent’ through a 
policy of rent controls and the 
building of one million council 
houses per year. 
2. Labour must win over the five 
million self-employed, whose 
average income is just £11,500 
per year, through cheap credits 
from a _ nationalised banking 
system. 
3. Labour must support a 
universal basic income. This 
is something Mark Drakeford, 
leader of the Labour Party in 
Wales, is already planning to do. 

Finally, there is no point in 
Labour arguing with the ageing, 
white, home-owning Tory voters. 
These people are thick and 
cannot be reasoned with. The 
support for the Tories is dying 
of old age. Blair, just like Tito 
in Yugoslavia, must have been 
an ‘unconscious’ Trotskyist’, 
when he came out with his 
mantra, “Education, education, 
education”. Whether by intention 
or accident, Blair, by getting 50% 
of school and college leavers 
into university, has changed the 
political landscape for Labour 
for generations to come. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Stop closure 


MceVitie’s biscuit factory in the 
east end of Glasgow is to shut 
next year. It 1s owned by the 
Pladis company, which says it 
needs to close the plant and shift 
all production to English plants 
because of “excess capacity”. 
Pladis, which owns a number 
of other biscuit companies, 
enjoyed a boom in_ business 
during the lockdown and even 
before the lockdown, in 2019, it 
had revenue of £2 billion and an 
operating profit of £154 million. 
McVitie’s employees have 
been classed as ‘key workers’ 
over the last year. They have 
kept production going and helped 
boost profits, but now they are to 
be rewarded with the sack. The 
Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement deplores the decision. 
We support the campaign by the 
recognised unions, Unite and 
the GMB, to stop the closure. 
We also back their calls for re- 
investment in the Tollcross plant. 
Alan Stewart 
SRSM national organiser 


Hegemonic 


Thank you for publishing Mike 
Macnair’s review of my book, 
Virtue hoarders (‘American 
“Blue Labour’?’, April 15). 

I agree with his assessment of 
some of the weaknesses in the book, 
but I’m going to stick to my guns 
that the professional managerial 
class, even as a segment of the 
classical petty bourgeoisie, has 
congealed as a class under global 
capitalism. It is a hegemonic force 
- refined by American institutions, 
such as the prestige, economy- 
based meritocracy. 

This meritocracy remade 
European institutions of higher 
education under the Marshall 
Plan and has more recently been 
embraced by People’s Republic 
of China elites. 

Catherine Liu 
California 
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Diana and the demagogues 


Why the furore over an ancient interview? Paul Demarty looks at the renewed attacks on 1 the BBC 


outset, that faking documents in 

order to scare people into giving 
you an interview is very naughty, 
and the one who does such a thing 
is appropriately described as a very 
naughty boy (or girl - but in this case, 
of course, we refer to a boy). 

This is, however, about the least 
interesting angle on the Martin 
Bashir affair, which has set the 
rightwing media and government 
ablaze with Beeb-bashing. 

The subject of the controversy is 
Bashir’s legendary 1995 interview 
with Diana Spencer - the ‘Princess 
of Wales’ and former wife of Charles 
Windsor, who is first in line to the 
throne - on the BBC’s flagship 
Panorama programme. It is not easy 
to get hold of a princess for a tell-all 
interview - particularly one who had 
suffered so much at the hands of the 
media and was relentlessly beaten 
down by Palace leaks. So Bashir 
used some dirty tricks. With the 
connivance of Matt Wiessler, a BBC 
graphic designer, he falsified bank 
statements that implied the royals 
had paid her friends to spy on her. 
These he showed to Diana’s brother, 
Charles Spencer, who put him in 
contact with Diana. 

Of itself, this is in fact one of the 
less intrusive media tactics used to 
get to Diana. Her family were early 
victims of the voicemail-hacking 
techniques that would later cause 
considerable scandal, for example. It 
is, however, always the cover-up that 
gets you, not the crime. Questions 
were asked about these bank 
statements: the mock-ups had been 
stored by Wiessler on CD-ROMs 
which were mysteriously lost in a 
burglary. The BBC conducted an 
internal inquiry, which seems to have 
been a bit of a joke - neither Wiessler 
nor Spencer were interviewed. 

That was in 1996 - and the 
bodies stayed buried for a while. In 
2020, the 25th anniversary of the 
interview came up, however, and 
questions started to be asked about 
how Bashir got the scoop. Under 
pressure from the Spencers and a 
hostile government, the BBC called 
an ‘independent inquiry’, which 
revealed Bashir’s deceptions and the 
laughable whitewash of them a year 
later. Thus the storm of controversy 
began. 


Change of tune 


There are a few angles to cover 
here. The first 1s, of course, the 
tabloid and rightwing press, which 
have turned this into a crisis for the 
BBC. It is frankly a little difficult 
to take all this high-mindedness 
terribly seriously. Bashir conned 
his way into her confidence, sure; 
but at least the interview was kind 
to her. It transformed her public 
image overnight: previously seen 
as a dim-witted hussy, she was 
revealed as somebody who, despite 
her privileged upbringing, had been 
appallingly treated by the family 
to whom she was essentially sold 
as a brood mare, and had suffered 
mightily as a result. Thus it 1s 
perhaps not surprising that, along 
with the boilerplate apologies, 
Bashir insisted on defending the 
interview: “I never wanted to 
harm Diana in any way and I don’t 
believe we did. Everything we did 
in terms of the interview was as she 
wanted.” 

If we ask where her original 
reputation came from, a large part of 
the answer must be ... the tabloids 
and co, which enthusiastically 
published all the malicious gossip 
they could get out of the palace and 


I is perhaps worth saying, at the 


The BBC is grovelling before the Tories over a 26-year-old TV programme 


dispatched armies of paparazzi to 
hound her - in the end, to an early 
grave. 

Diana’s fatal car crash took place 
after the papers had gone to press, 
we are reminded by old tabloid hand 
Marina Hyde in The Guardian, so 
the early editions 


contained, as usual, large amounts 
of unfavourable stuff about 
whatever else Diana had been up 
to the previous week. “Troubled 
Prince William will today demand 
that his mother Princess Diana 
dump her playboy lover’, ran 
an exclusive by the News of the 
World’s Clive Goodman, who 
probably scraped it from _ the 
“troubled” schoolboy’s phone. 
There were acres in similar vein 
across the titles. “The Princess, I 
fear,” feared the Sunday Mirror’s 
Carole Malone, “suffers from 
the ‘Open Gob Before Brain 
Engages’ syndrome - a condition 
which afflicts the trivial and the 
brain-dead.””! 


The course correction was immediate 
and total. Responding to the 
extraordinary pitch of mass grief, the 
papers changed their tune for good. 
Diana had been the scapegoat for the 
malignancy of the royal family; but, 
as anthropologist René Girard might 
have foreseen, once the sacrifice was 
done, the victim was resurrected as 
a goddess. The cult of Diana has 
persisted as a staple of the tabloid 
press ever since. 

One of the things going on 
with the Bashir affair is a sort of 
reabsorption of Diana into the 
main body of the royal cult. Her 
rehabilitation in the public mind in 
the last years of her life was at least 
partly due to her estrangement from 
‘the Firm’. History has repeated 
itself a little with the rift between her 
two sons - William remaining loyal 
to the palace and Harry upping sticks 
to America, to reinvent himself in a 
self-care guruship grift with his wife. 

The current scandal sees the 
palace weaponising its errant 
princess. It is the BBC, not the 
tabloids, who will never be forgiven 
for the Diana mess. So William’s 
decision to join the anti-BBC pile- 
on is telling: it amounts to the firm 
making a claim on her memory. The 
tabloids will happily go along with 
this outrageously implausible land- 
grab, since it affords an opportunity 


to bash the BBC, and also to deflect 
attention from the papers’ own 
culpability in Diana’s ‘isolation’ and 
‘paranoia’. It is worth remembering 
that the Mail publicly swore never to 
use paparazzi photos of celebrities 
again - a commitment that lasted all 
of 48 minutes, as far as we can tell. 

If the inflamed sense of moral 
outrage on the part of the press is 
hard to take terribly seriously, the 
cynicism of the government response 
is breathtaking. For the first time in a 
long while, we have a government 
in place which is openly and 
irreconcilably hostile to the BBC. It 
is drawn from the wing of the Tories 
that denounces it as unpatriotic and 
in enemy hands, regardless of its 
actual behaviour (as evidenced by 
the ‘scandal’ of complaints at the 
blanket coverage of Philip Windsor’s 
death a couple of months ago). 

Ministers have found it devilishly 
difficult to focus their minds on what 
the scandal is actually supposed to 
be about. Thus Oliver Dowden, the 
philistine culture secretary, wrote in 
The Times that the episode showed 
the need for cultural change: 


The BBC can _ occasionally 
succumb to a ‘we know best’ 
attitude that is detached both from 
the criticism and the values of all 
parts of the nation it serves ... 
Groupthink in any organisation 
results in a lack of challenge and 
poor decision-making. 


Fixing this problem “means a new 
emphasis on accuracy, impartiality 
and diversity of opinion’. In other 
words, the problem is the same one 
that so exercises Tory ideologues: 
the increasingly absurd myth of 
‘liberal bias’, represented here by 
the code words, “groupthink” and 
“diversity of opinion’”’.? Just as the 
elite liberals at the top of the Beeb 
think they know what’s best for 
ordinary people, so John Birt, Tony 
Hall and Martin Bashir thought they 
knew what was best for the Queen of 
Hearts back in 1995. The artificiality 
of this reasoning is - even in this 
era of baroque conspiracy theories 
and free-associative accusations of 
racism - truly stunning. 

On one level, this is a story of 
corrupt complicity of the media 
and politicians: the dialectic of 
the mutual back-scratch. At least 
part of the press animus against 
the BBC is motivated by vulgar 


commercial considerations. This was 
demonstrated most spectacularly 
by the MacTaggart lecture of 2009 
- delivered by James Murdoch, son 
and at that time heir apparent to 
Rupert - which accused the BBC of 
crowding out commercial offerings 
by exploiting its guaranteed revenue 
stream (not exactly the vote of 
confidence in the free market he 
probably hoped it would be). In 
its own way the Bashir interview 
demonstrated it too - the scandal 
from the point of view of the tabloids 
might be merely that, by use of the 
same low methods as the average 
red-top hack, he scooped them all to 
the royal story of the century. 

A year after James Murdoch’s 
lecture, which merely summarised 
the line of his father’s newspapers 
over many decades, the Labour 
government of Gordon Brown was 
defeated by the Tories and Liberal 
Democrats, at least partly thanks 
to Murdoch’s decision to move his 
support back to the blue corner. 
There was thus a very receptive 
audience for his personal hobby 
horses. Better still, prime minister 
David Cameron - then cautious of 
lobbying sleaze stories, it is amusing 
to recall today - was a neighbour 
and close chum of his loyal CEO, 
Rebekah Brooks. The government 
seemed poised to wave through 
controversial deals that would have 
given the Murdochs full control of 
Sky TV. All of that was destroyed by 
the phone-hacking scandal, and the 
unseemly chumminess of all parties 
was exposed. Otherwise we might 
have had this sort of assault on the 
BBC back then. 


Pageantry 


Yet in some ways this crisis really 
is of more recent vintage. The 
monster the yellow press created - a 
toxic stew of plebeian ressentiment 
- finally got its chance to play 
Godzilla with the 2016 Brexit vote, 
which immolated the ‘cosmopolitan’ 
Toryism notionally represented 
by Cameron (and, in a past life, 
Dowden). The field was open for 
a lurch towards a more intensely 
nationalist-patriarchal conservatism, 
but ironically it was not the over- 
sincere vicar’s daughter, Theresa 
May, who made it happen, but Boris 
Johnson - an apolitical sociopath 
who, when once asked if he had any 
convictions, replied that he might 
have picked one up for speeding. 





It is no surprise that the rather 
trivially wicked behaviour of 
the BBC in this case is entirely 
unconnected to the national myth- 
making he presently pursues - even 
if the crimes are so unconnected, 
the punishment can quite easily be 
lashed to the cause, by a leader who 
offers his acolytes not the semblance 
of the truth, but the joy of revenge. 
Since Brexit is unlikely to work as a 
short cut to vast national prosperity, 
Johnson will need an army of 
Girard’s scapegoats to keep his 
career alive. 

A government that presents 
itself as a jacquerie has no need of 
a patrician, fusty old institution like 
the BBC, which has in reality been 
so scared of its own shadow for so 
long that it is difficult to find any 
enthusiastic defenders. Murdoch 
might finally get his wish; the 
corporation will be reduced to a 
purveyor of inconsequential ‘public 
service’ content, like the American 
PBS, while he and his peers finally 
get the run of the airwaves. Or, 
perhaps, it might be turned into a 
naked propaganda outlet and purged 
of its remaining snowflakes. 


The left, of course, should 
have no illusions in the BBC, 
whose ‘impartiality’ has always 


been laughable, and whose self- 
image as somehow fundamentally 
different from the usual run of state 
broadcasters is a sham. There is some 
truth to the underlying accusation 
that there is little point in a public 
broadcaster that attempts to ‘out- 
tabloid’ the tabloids. Diana would 
have told all to somebody eventually 
(but for her early death). If there is a 
role for an institution like the BBC, 
then it is making stuff that would not 
be made in the full glare of market 
forces - and indeed it has played that 
role, imperfectly, from time to time, 
commissioning daring dramatic 
programming and so on. 

It is fitting that it faces such an 
existential threat from these quarters, 
however. For it shows us what awaits 
in the coming years: the new Britain 
at last - a spiv’s paradise hiding its 
decline under vulgar pageantry @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Where next after May 6? 


Derek James reports on last weekend’s online meeting of CPGB and LPM comrades 


omrades from the CPGB 
CC Labour Party Marxists, 

together with invited guests, 
met online on May 22 to consider 
two important issues: firstly, recent 
political developments following 
the May 6 local government and 
devolved assembly elections, and 
Hartlepool by-election; secondly, 
how Marxists should approach the 
question of artificial intelligence. 

Mike Macnair of the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee 
opened the discussion on_ the 
elections by reviewing the results 
in England, Wales and Scotland. He 
stressed that there were considerable 
national and regional variations: the 
English local government results 
were bad for Labour whilst the 
Welsh Senedd elections and the 
metropolitan mayoral results were 
much better. In Scotland, the Scottish 
National Party had not gained an 
outright majority or clear mandate 
for an independence referendum, 
resulting in a stalemate - which, 
by avoiding a _ Catalonia-style 
confrontation between Edinburgh 
and London, suits both the SNP and 
the Tories, in their various ways. 

Overall the results were good 
for a government in mid-term 
and pointed to a certain return of 
‘traditional’ working class Toryism. 
However, whilst the results were 
bad for Labour overall, the party still 
remained an electoral force and its 
retreat could not be compared to the 
decline faced by other comparable 
social democratic parties in Europe. 
This was not the ‘Pasokification’ of 
Labour or the terminal decline that 
was being talked up in the media. 

Comrade Mike argued that the 
press campaign against Labour and 
the criticisms of Keir Starmer’s 
leadership arose from a number 
of factors, including the capitalist 
class’s fear of, and desire for revenge 
against, the potential represented by 
the Corbyn movement; the Tory 
media’s aspiration towards a ‘one- 
party system’, which denies any 
legitimacy to ‘the opposition’; and 
their assertion of the hegemony 
of capitalism and the plutocratic 
oligarchy. 

He then looked at the debate within 
Labour about the results. Whilst the 
right blamed ‘long Corbyn’, the left 
argued that, as leader, it was Starmer 
who was to blame. The Labour left 
had failed to learn from the 2019 
election defeat, when the party had 
its ideal candidate and manifesto: 
the left was in charge and had to take 
responsibility for the defeat and the 
failure of its actual politics. 

Moving on to the wider political 
context, comrade Mike said that 
the consequences of Brexit were 
still working through the system 
and would continue to do so for 
many years - it was a case of ‘long 
Brexit’ rather than ‘long Corbyn’! 
Furthermore, the Covid crisis had 
frozen society to a certain extent, and 
it was unclear what the new post- 
Covid normal would look like. At this 
stage, our perspectives are subject 
to what happens economically and 
politically after Covid. 

In conclusion, the comrade said 
that the Corbyn movement had 
opened up the reasonable prospect 
of serious political work by Marxists 
in the Labour Party, but the various 
currents in that movement either 
fell in behind the official left and 
its de facto coalition with the 
right or advocated supposedly 
democratic ‘street politics’ - which 
in practice became a_ top-down 


control reinforcing the dictatorship 
of the Labour bureaucracy. Although 
Labour Party Marxists have had some 
success with our work in countering 
the capitalists’ and the Labour right’s 
‘anti-Semitism’ campaign, LPM was 
unable to find much of an audience 
for its alternative conception of the 
left, based on the self-activity and 
mobilisation of a working class 
capable of building a hegemonic 
counter-narrative to that of the 
capitalist class. 

The politics of the Labour left - 
even, or especially, those claiming 
to be ‘revolutionary’ - were at 
present firmly focused on office and 
‘electing a Labour government’ at all 
costs, whilst for others, like the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition (the 
front set up by the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales), it was either 
all about building a Labour Party 
mark two outside the current party 
or, as in the case of the Socialist 
Workers Party, a return to the anti- 
parliamentary cretinism of ‘back 
to the streets’ and the ‘politics’ of 
protest. Comrade Mike said _ that 
all of these approaches were dead 
ends that were incapable of building 
anything worthwhile, either inside 
or outside the Labour Party. We 
should continue campaigning for 
a genuine Communist Party and 
building support for Marxist politics 
as the only strategy for the authentic, 
militant left both within and outside 
Labour. 

In the discussion that followed 
comrades took up many of the 
issues that comrade Mike had raised 
and discussed the strengths and 
weaknesses of our intervention in 
the Labour Party. Talking about the 
current campaign for votes of no 
confidence in Starmer and a new 
leadership election, Ollie Hughes 
argued that this showed that the 
Labour left had no real perspective 
and was stuck in a_ political 
twilight zone, endlessly repeating 
‘Corbynism mark two’. The focus 
on actually existing Labour as an 
instrument of achieving socialism 
meant that the Labour left’s emphasis 
on unity and governmental politics 
meant that in practice it would 
always tail behind the Labour right. 

Other comrades suggested that, 
although the Corbyn movement had 
spent itself and the Labour left was 
clearly in confusion, disorientation 
and decline, there were no viable 
political initiatives outside of 


Good mid-term 
results - down to 
Brexit and the 
vaccine bounce 


Labour: it was still important to 
intervene and argue for Marxist 
politics in left formations like the 
Labour Left Alliance. Drawing up a 
balance sheet of LPM’s work Andy 
Kirkland talked about aspects of the 
intervention that could be improved. 
We need to rebuild the concept of the 
working class press and use all the 
new forms of social media, build a 
stronger web presence, and develop 
our educational work: we need to get 
more out of what we do and draw on 
the potential audience that exists for 
Marxist politics. 

Stan Keable, also of LPM, 
outlined the impact that the lockdown 
had had on politics, but he believed 
that, as conditions changed and 
activity resumed, new possibilities 
would open up. The demonstrations 
and meetings around Palestine 
showed an increased tempo and that 
new layers were being drawn into 
the movement. 

The discussion also dealt with the 
nature of the current Boris Johnson 
administration and the appeal of 
what comrades agreed was the most 
rightwing government since 1945. 
Its anti-democratic attacks on free 
speech and attempts to introduce 
voter identity systems, combined 
with the increasing rhetoric of the 
culture war, pointed to the direction 
in which Tory politics would 
continue for the next few years. 
Along with the economic impact of 
Covid this would frame the political 
situation we will work in, but, as 
Mike Macnair concluded, our basic 
perspectives and approach still 
remain valid, as we fight to rebuild 
the Labour movement and rearm it 
with revolutionary politics. 


AI: problems and 
solutions 


The second session was taken up 
with a discussion on some outline 
amendments to the CPGB’s Draft 
programme dealing with artificial 
intelligence. Yassamine Mather 
opened the debate by stressing 























that her suggestions were very 
much initial thoughts and should 
be considered the beginning of a 
wider discussion. She described 
the scientific and economic 
changes - many of which have been 
accelerated by the Covid crisis - that 
had occurred since these sections of 
the Draft programme were agreed 
10 years ago. 

Comrade Yassamine stressed that 
automation and robotics in areas 
such as car production had been 
established for many years, but 
what we were now considering in 
the form of machine learning and 
AI was of a qualitatively different 
character that impacted far beyond 
traditional blue-collar work. These 
more complex types of automation 
could bring significant changes to 
the nature of employment in wide 
areas of skilled, white-collar and 
professional work. 

Put simply, any task or job that 
can be understood or written as a list 
of processes undertaken by humans 
can be replaced by systems based on 
AI because of its forms of teaching, 
machine learning, decision-making 
and__ self-correction of — errors. 
Comrade Yassamine described 
current research into AI systems 
in areas such as automated cars, 
and transcription and_ translation 
work. Although the levels of 
sophistication varied between the 
various sectors, it was clear that, 
say, automated cars were moving 
towards human levels of interaction 
with their environment. She stressed 
that this reduction of human work 
to mere processes has a long history 
within capitalism and that this form 
of the division of labour ultimately 
paves the way for automation and 
artificial intelligence. Above all 
these developments remove human 
initiative, individual personality and 
creativity from all forms of work, 
and, in the process, diminish both 
individual and collective agency 
and subjectivity. 

Comrade Mather argued that the 
introduction of AI under capitalism 
would not just produce wide-scale 
unemployment, but would also 

have a profound social impact 
on how we_ understood 
work, productive labour 
and even the nature and 
worth of human beings, 
individually and 
collectively.' We are 
only just beginning to 
address these issues, 
but in outlining some 
specific demands she 
highlighted the need 
to encourage active 
resistance by workers 
and trade unions to 
the ‘dumbing down‘ 
of work and the growth 
of micro-management in 
the — workplace. 
Communists 
should not 
be opposed 
to artificial 
intelligence - it 
is vital in many 
areas of medical 
and scientific 
research and is 
potentially very 
liberating. But we must 
be wary of the dangers of 
replacing humans with 
bots and transforming 
creative human activity 
into mere “processes’ 
and algorithms. 
The discussion that 
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followed, as was to be expected, 
covered a wide range of areas. 
Comrades drew on their experiences 
of algorithms and automation at 
work, and in society more generally, 
as well as considering the key 
themes of the nature of labour and its 
relationship to our understanding of 
humanity. All sorts of comparisons 
were made, from conflicts with 
time-and-motion systems through 
to industrial sabotage to slow down 
‘speed-ups’ on production lines, 
as comrades tried to work out the 
possible impact of these new types 
of AI in the workplace. Comrade 
Macnair raised the problem of 
transparency and legal responsibility, 
where algorithms are involved in 
decision-making - a point which 
Gaby Rubin developed in a different 
way, when she talked about the 
impact of algorithms on last year’s 
A level examination grades. 

In discussing the specific 
demands for work to enhance human 
creativity, comrade Kirkland pointed 
out that we do not get to write our 
job descriptions under capitalism, 
so the working class must fight a 
fundamental battle for control over 
production if we want to achieve 
these demands. Comrade Hughes 
talked about the role of labour in the 
development of humanity, and the 
importance that Marx ascribed to 
man as homo faber. He outlined some 
of the limitations of contemporary 
socialist calls for ‘fully automated 
luxury communism’ and the utopian 
implications of such approaches to 
work. 

Anne McShane _ located the 
discussion in the ways in which 
managerialism and automation 
in capitalist societies result in 
deskilling and render the working 
class more powerless. In this process 
machinery becomes a power over 
the worker, increasing alienation, 
depression and _ social isolation. 
The labour movement needs to 
understand how automation and AI 
operates, so we can become aware 
of the issues and develop a working 
class response to this changing 
situation. Comrade Macnair agreed 
that the key issue was the subjection 
of humanity to capital and followed 
up on comrade Anne’s point on 
education by calling for the abolition 
of intellectual property rights, 
commercial confidentiality and data 
protection, so that we can unpick 
the algorithms and understand the 
thinking behind the application of 
AI, both in the workplace and in 
society. 

In responding to the discussion, 
comrade Mather reiterated that 
automation was already taking 
place and that our demands were 
designed not only to educate the 
working class about what was 
happening, but to give them the 
knowledge and the power to impose 
their own solutions. The debate 
about artificial intelligence was not 
simply about workplace conditions 
or even unemployment, important 
though these issues are to the 
working class. 

It was clear from the discussion 
that for Marxists the issue goes 
beyond the nature of our current 
capitalist economy and _= raises 
important questions about the type 
of socialist society we want to build 
in the future @ 


1. See ‘AI and our tasks’ Weekly Worker April 1 
2021: weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1341/ai-and- 
our-tasks. 
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Misusing the F-word 





To effectively combat today’s far right we must begin by rejecting lazy analogies. Jack Conrad calls for 
clear historical thinking 


been in part horrified, in part 

dumbfounded by the repeated 
electoral successes of the far right: 
Narendra Modi and the BJP in India, 
Rodrigo Duterte in the Philippines, 
Jair Bolsonaro in Brazil; Russia, 
Japan, Turkey, Sri Lanka and Israel 
can also be mentioned. Above all, 
though, there was and remains 
Donald J Trump. Although soundly 
beaten in the electoral college and 
in the popular vote on November 3 
2020, he still got 74 million votes. 
This surpassed the previous record 
set by Barack Obama by more than 
seven million, giving him the highest 
vote of any sitting president in US 
history. 

No less to the point, Trump 
maintains an iron-like grip on the 
Republican Party. Most GOP voters 
believe, or say they believe, that Joe 
Biden stole the presidential election. 
Most GOP voters want Republican 
representatives and _ senators to 
follow Trump’s economic, social and 
foreign policy agenda and not the 
other way round. Most GOP voters 
want Trump to run again ... and this 
looks - at least from where we see 
things today - far from impossible. 
If the wheels come off Biden’s 
reconditioned Keynesianism, it is 
indeed quite conceivable that Trump 
could win in 2024 and become the 


: iberal and left opinion has 


47th US president. 
Not that Europe has _ proven 
immune from the far-right 


contagion. Quite the reverse. In 
Poland and Hungary the far right 
is in government. Both Law and 
Justice and Fidesz are illiberally 
anti-migrant, anti-communist and 
anti-gay, and carry about them more 
than a whiff of anti-Semitism. There 
are sizable political formations still 
further to their right. Jobbik, the 
second largest party in the Hungarian 
National Assembly displays a 
distinct fondness for Miklos Horthy, 
the pro-Nazi collaborator during 
World War II. Jobbik also had close 
relations with the unarmed ‘citizen 
force’, Magyar Garda Mozgalom. In 
Poland the Konfederacja - a motley 
collection of right libertarians, 
monarchists and national chauvinists 
- gained 11 seats in the Sejm in the 
October 2019 elections. Almost 
needless to say, Konfederacja 
upholds “Christian values” and 
denounces the international Jewish 
“conspiracy” against Poland.! 

Then there is Marine Le Pen’s 
National Rally, the Freedom Party 
in Austria, Alternative for Germany, 
the Danish People’s Party, The 
Finns, Swedish Democrats, the 
League in Italy, Vox in Spain, etc - 
all registering around 10%-30% in 
recent polls. 

How — should this __ global 
phenomenon - and it is a global 
phenomenon, albeit a complex one, 
coloured and shaped by particular 
national histories, circumstances and 
dynamics - be assessed? 

Trump has long been accused 
of being a fascist or going in the 
direction of fascism.* That was most 
certainly the case in the run-up to 
the November 2020 election and 
the aftermath of his failed January 
6 2021 self-coup. Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez warned that Trump 1s 
“fascism at the door’; Nick Cohen 
reasoned that “If Trump looks like 
a fascist and acts like a fascist, 
then maybe he is one”’;* then there 
are those who merely reckon that 
Trump is taking on “fascist traits”.° 
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Arthur Szyk ‘Anti-Christ’ (1942) 


The latter phrase comes from Daniel 
Lazare, a longstanding revolutionary 
socialist in the US and a regular 
Weekly Worker contributor. 
According to many on_ the 
economistic left - most notably the 
Socialist Workers Party and what 
remains of its International Socialist 
Tendency - this is the 1930s 1n “slow 
motion’. The world is seeing a 
renewed forward march of fascism. 
Hence the SWP’s Stand Up to 
Racism (superseding Unite Against 
Fascism) - a popular front backed 
by trade union officialdom, a good 
smattering of Labour MPs, various 
worthy radicals and a mixed bag of 
religious dignitaries - and its standard 
line: “hate crime and far-right terror 
attacks are at epidemic proportions, 
and the racist and fascist right are 
experiencing the biggest growth in 
their support since the 1930s”.’ 
True, the ideological precursors 
of many of today’s far-right parties 
include the ‘classic’ fascists of 
the 1920s and 30s. Yet  hard- 
core holocaust-deniers, non-state 
fighting formations and unrepentant 
Hitler fans are often shunned, 
cold-shouldered, even proscribed. 





Poland barred the American Richard 
Spencer - white supremacist and 
alt-right figurehead. Marine Le Pen 
expelled her own father, Jean-Marie 
Le Pen, in an attempt to cultivate 
a less toxic image. Viktor Orban’s 
Fidesz government oversaw the ban 
on the Magyar Garda Mozgalom. 
The now totally marginalised UK 
Independence Party still excludes 
former members of the British 


National Party from its own 
membership. 

Assessed 

My intention in this article is 


sixfold. Firstly, to insist upon the 
political advantage of clear, tight, 
historically rooted definitions. 
Secondly, to show why repeatedly 
crying wolf over the ‘fascist’ danger 
and courting moderate conservative 
and liberal opinion in order to 
get them to join the ‘anti-fascist’ 
cause breeds complacency, spreads 
confusion and is ultimately self- 
defeating. Thirdly, what might be 
called the 19th century precursors 
are discussed. Fourthly, fascism is 
then put in its proper historical and 
socio-economic context. Fifthly, to 


examine fascism through the prism 
of how it is theoretically assessed 
and explained away by the bourgeois 
establishment. Sixthly, on that basis, 
to assess the present-day situation. 

The term ‘fascism’ has been 
subject to all manner of different 
definitions since it was originally 
coined (Benito Mussolini adopted 
the fasces - a bundle of sticks with 
an axe at their centre, the symbol 
of state power in ancient Rome - 
as the emblem of his movement). 
Mussolini formed the ‘Italian Fascisti 
of Combat’ in March 1919 when 54 
people - demobilised soldiers, pro- 
war former syndicalists and extreme 
social chauvinists - signed up to his 
programme. Fascism, in the words of 
Il Duce, stood opposed to liberalism, 
the “exhausted democracies” and 
the “violently utopian spirit of 
Bolshevism’. 

Nowadays, on the left, however, 
the word ‘fascism’ has degenerated 
into little more than a_ political 
swear word. London’s Met police 
are regularly dubbed ‘fascist’ 
by overexcited protestors; the 
guerrillaist left in Turkey describes 
all the country’s governments as 


fascist since the foundation of the 
modern state by Kemal Atattirk 
in 1923; fascism is also casually 
equated with bigoted prejudices, 
restrictions on civil liberties and any 
and every manifestation of national 
chauvinism. So, for many, fascism 1s 
not a future danger. It is a past which 
permeates the present. 

The F-word certainly provides 
emotional catharsis for the user and 
provokes a rewardingly spluttering 
response from the target. Yet 
that hardly helps reveal the true 
nature of fascism - not least how it 
emerged historically and functions 
as a counterrevolutionary weapon in 
capitalist society. This 1s not a matter 
of pedantry or semantics. Shearing 
fascism of history, reducing fascism 
to littke more than a swear word - 
something hateful, regressive or 
threatening, an object of opprobrium 
- means one cannot methodologically 
distinguish between the _ state 
oppression imposed by fascism 
during the 1920s, 30s and 40s, on 
the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, conventional state oppression: 
eg, the 1794 suspension of habeas 
corpus, the banning of the London 
Corresponding Society and_ the 
regular use of yeomanry to suppress 
‘Jacobinism’ by William Pitt’s Tory 
reaction; Otto von Bismarck’s 1878 
anti-socialist laws; America’s late 
19th century Jim Crow legislation, 
Woodrow Wilson’s 1918  anti- 
sedition laws and 1950s McCarthyite 
witch-hunting; the barrage of anti- 
trade union laws introduced by 
Margaret Thatcher’s government 
and her defeat of the miners’ 1984-85 
Great Strike. 

Needless to say, giving fascism a 
clear, definite meaning by rooting it 
in history has nothing to do with any 
softness towards the Pittite Tories, 
a penchant for Bismarckian blood 
and iron, sympathy for senator Joe 
McCarthy, admiration for the Turkish 
state or fondness for Thatcherism, 
etc. On the contrary, labelling fascist 
what is not fascist muddles, disarms, 
betrays the workers’ movement. 

In the late 1920s and early 30s, 
‘official communism’ dogmatically 
insisted upon classifying everything 
and everyone from the Labour left 
to Ramsay MacDonald’s national 
government, and from German 
social democracy to Franklin D 
Roosevelt, under the ever expanding 
rubric of fascism or tendencies 
towards fascism. Eg, Roosevelt’s 
New Deal was described by Britain’s 
foremost communist political thinker 
- he did, it has to be admitted, have 
a considerable, albeit ultimately 
servile, intelligence - as a “transition 
to fascist forms, especially in 
the economic and industrial 
field”.’ Fascism supposedly grew 
organically out of bourgeois 
democracy. According to Dmitry 
Manuilsky - a trusted member of 
Comintern’s presidium - 1n his report 
to its executive committee, only 
a liberal “can accept that there is a 
contradiction between bourgeois 
democracy and fascism’.'? Stalin 
summed the approach up by coupling 
social democracy and fascism as 
“twin brothers”’.!! 

The ‘third period’ theory led the 
Communist Party of Germany to 
reject making any serious united 
front proposals to the “social-fascist” 
Social Democratic Party. Not that 
the SDP tops were ever going to 
willingly accept any such offer - 
leaders such as Rudolf Hilferding, 
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Otto Wels and Arthur Crispien 
wanted an “aggressively antagonistic 
line” towards the communists. They 
feared that the communists were 
just about to “obliterate” them 
electorally.'* Their determination was 
to defend the Weimar republic and 
fight the Nazis and the communists 
within the bounds of the constitution 
and legality. The rank and file might 
have proved to be a different matter. 
In other words, a united front from 
below might have forced a change 
of course above. We will never 
know. But we do know what actually 
happened. 

Despite the Nazi vote falling 
by 4%, Adolf Hitler - supposedly 
not especially dangerous - got 
himself lifted into the saddle of 
power with the reluctant help of 
president Paul von Hindenburg, the 
recommendation of conservative 
chancellor Franz von Papen, a 
coalition with the German National 
People’s Party and the active backing 
of a big-industry, big-finance and 
big-agriculture coalition - the Nazis 
were generously financed.’ After 
January 1933 the Communist Party 
and the Social Democratic Party 
were both subject to eviscerating 
Nazi terror: firebombing, beatings, 
assassinations, arrests and killings 
‘while attempting to escape’. A 
legal ban on both parties quickly 
followed. In March 1933 Hitler was 
able to pass an enabling bill through 
the Reichstag - purged of social 
democratic and communist deputies 
- which in effect gave him dictatorial 
powers. 

In 1934-35 Stalin’s Communist 
International ‘corrected’ its analysis 
of fascism - first at the 13th plenum, 
and then at the 7th Congress. 
Georgi Dimitrov delivered a new 
formulation, which was universally 
adopted by all ‘official communist’ 
parties. Dimitrov redefined fascism 
as the “open, terroristic dictatorship 
of the most reactionary, most 
chauvinist and most imperialist 
elements of finance capital’.'* His 
cure was, though, not much better 
than the original ‘social fascist’ 
disease. Fascism was still viewed 
as an outgrowth of capitalism. But 
overcoming fascism was completely 
divorced from the revolutionary 
class struggle against capitalism. 
Besides blessing cooperation with 
social democrats, the door was 
held wide open for the forthcoming 
drive towards popular fronts in 
every country - Britain, India, US, 
France, Spain, Chile, etc. That 
countenanced communists aligning 
themselves with the less terroristic, 
less chauvinistic and less aggressive 
representatives of capitalism. 

The clever idea was to rely on 
simple arithmetic. Together the 
communists, social democrats and 
liberals add up to a greater sum total 
than the fascists. The popular front 
therefore promised bigger street 
demonstrations, a higher vote in 
parliamentary elections and more 
MPs. After that there would be anti- 
fascist coalition governments and 
ministerial portfolios. Broadness 
became the permanent formula. The 
SWP applied the exact same logic 
with its Anti-Nazi League, Stop 
the War Coalition, Respect, Unite 
Against Fascism and Stand Up To 
Racism lash-ups. But it is the nght 
which always sets the programmatic 
limits. Neither liberal bigwigs 
nor British-Asian businessmen, 
neither the official Labour left nor 
the Muslim Association of Britain 
will fight capitalism - well, maybe, 
except rhetorically and then within 
the existing constitution. To keep 
such allies on board socialist 
principles, aims and declarations will 
be sacrificed one after the other until 
the point of total extermination is 
reached. Hence the result of popular 
fronts is not greater strength, but 
programmatic liquidationism. 


Instead of the precondition 
for forming a government being 
breaking the existing constitution, 
working class political power and 
superseding capitalism, there are 
anti-fascist, popular, progressive 
coalition governments which are 
committed to achieving reforms 
within the existing social system. 
Socialism is commonly denounced, 
resisted, warned against as divisive 
ultra-leftist sectarianism - that and/or 
safely quarantined off to the remote 
future. 

From afar Trotsky damned the 
‘fourth period’ as a headlong descent 
into naked class_ collaboration. 
He ranked Comintern’s new line 
on a par with social democracy’s 
abject failure, given the challenge 
of inter-imperialist war in August 
1914. In a phrase, The Marseillaise 
is drowning out The Internationale. 
The | Communist International 
was entering the “social patriotic 
camp”, he declared.'° In the course 
of his writings on Germany Trotsky 
arrived at a still highly relevant set 
of conclusions. Fascism is a product 
of capitalist crisis and capitalist loss 
of control over society. Fascism, as 
a system of government, sees the 
effective removal of the bourgeoisie 
from political - not economic - 
power. Strutting thugs, psychopathic 
murderers and rabble-rousers take 
over the leading offices of state. True, 
military dictatorships can see liberal 
and conservative parties disbanded 
or reduced to mere decoration. But 
army generals are unmistakably 
members of the ruling class. The 
same cannot be said of Mussolini 
or Hitler (though it can of Oswald 
Mosley). 

However, for the capitalist class - 
or at least key sections of the capitalist 
class - the loss of political power 
is a price worth paying. Fascism 
organises, militarises and unleashes a 
mass plebeian force - the crazed petty 
bourgeoisie, the lumpenproletariat, 
embittered former soldiers - which, 
because of its fanatical ideological 
commitment, is ready to fight for the 
complete destruction of Marxism “in 
all its shapes and forms”. Fascism 
is therefore frequently structured 
internally according to ‘command 
and obey’ military principles. 
Mussolini ha _ sempre ragione! 
(‘Mussolini is always right’) chanted 
the Blackshirts. Of course, fascism 
carries out its mission to “save 
the nation’, with the connivance 
(sometimes passive, sometimes 
active) of the established elite, the 
police, the state bureaucracy and the 
army high command. Not only is the 
communist vanguard annihilated: 
the mass of the working class is held 


in a “state of forced disunity’’.'® 


Precursors 


Doubtless  fascism’s _ intellectual 
origins lie in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Social Darwinism, 
the pseudo-science of race, state 
worship, romantic national history, 
anti-Semitism, and the vilification 
of international socialism and the 
organised working class were the 
dominant ideas of the European 
ruling classes prior to the outbreak 
of World War I. Colonial empires 
found justification in racial theory. 
Romantic national history bound 
masses of people at home to the 
imagined community of the state, 
and social Darwinism served to 
reconcile them to the ‘natural’, 
hierarchical social order. 
Nevertheless, although fascist 
leaders and their shrill publicists 
freely deployed such ruling ideas, 
they did so in an entirely demagogic 
fashion. The intention was to carry 
out a (counter) revolution. Clearing 
the path to power always took 
priority. Any ideological manoeuvre, 
any pose could be justified. Hence 
with fascism there is no logically 
sustained reasoning of the kind found 


in Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
Hegel and Marx. Read Mein Kampf, 
Mussolini’s My autobiography or 
Mosley’s My life. Leave aside the 
lies and half-truths, the writing 1s 
banal and full of contradictions. In 
fact, no fascist leader has ever written 
anything of any worth. No surprise 
- fascist ideology “is constantly 
shifting”: “Every pronouncement 
springs from the immediate situation 
and is abandoned as soon as the 
situation changes.”!’ Fascism holds 
to certain vague beliefs - leadership, 
the force of will, manly discipline, 
national salvation - but there is no 
fascist theory systematically linking 
proposition to practice. Irrationalism 
is the defining characteristic. 

By the same measure, however, 
attempts to brand Marine Le Pen 
a fascist because of her father’s 
“fascist roots’,'® describing Viktor 
Orban’s regime as “soft fascism” 
due to the demonisation of Muslim 
refugees,” or claiming that Modi’s 
BJP government in India is “fascist” 
because of the “arrest of leftist 
intellectuals” and the “overturning 
the country’s constitution” is to 
indulge in hyperbole.*? A_ liberal 
form of irrationalism. 

Organisationally, fascism has 
precursors in the anti-liberal and 
anti-socialist | counterrevolutionary 
movements of the same late 19th to 
early 20th century period. A loose 
analogy can also be drawn between 
Louis Napoleon — Bonaparte’s 
movement and fascism. While not 
pushing his case too far, August 
Thalheimer - a former top leader of 
the Communist Party of Germany 
- did just that and with generally 
rewarding results.” Thalheimer took 
as his starting point the profound 
insights he found in Marx’s The 
18th Brumaire of Louis Napoleon 
and The civil war in France. Trotsky 
too argued that there “is an element 
of Bonapartism in fascism”.*”? In 
1848 the bourgeois monarchy of 
Louis Philippe was _ overthrown. 
A popular, working — class-led 
revolution restored the republic. 
However, neither the workers nor the 
bourgeoisie proved strong enough to 
establish their rule. The Cavaignac 
dictatorship could arrest Auguste 
Blanqui and suppress the workers, 
but could not establish a stable order. 
There ensued an inherently unstable 
revolutionary-counterrevolutionary 
stand-off between the two classes. 
Under these circumstances Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte - nephew 
of emperor Napoleon I - met his 
destiny. 

This Bonaparte gathered together 
an amorphous layer of decayed 
elements - those whom the French 
call la boheme. Backed by this 
volatile, but manipulatable, social 
base, he skilfully constructed a grand 
coalition. Before the proletariat and 
the lumpenproletariat he flourished 
well-crafted revolutionary phrases; 
he won over the peasants with 
traditional family values and grand 
promises of renewed national glory. 
Meanwhile, this Bonaparte quietly 
aligned himself to high finance. 
Clearly CLNB was no “grotesque 
mediocracy”. In December 1851 he 
seized power with the help of the 
French army in a self-coup. The 
Bonapartist state raised itself above 
society. Bourgeois political power 
ended, but bourgeois economic 
power was saved from the working 
class threat. 

The Boulangist movement was 
also something of a prefiguration. 
General Georges Boulanger was 
the model of the man on horseback 
appearing before a society which 
longed for a saviour. A_ social 
demagogue controlled by the 
reactionary right, he could though 
appeal to the working classes. He 
shot to fleeting prominence during 
the late 1880s. Mixing strident 
nationalism with mass agitation 


against parliamentary corruption, 
influential members of the French 
Workers’ Party - including Marx’s 
son-in-law, Paul Lafargue’ - 
succumbed to the illusion that the 
Boulangist third way represented a 
“genuine mass movement’, which 
could, if encouraged, develop a 
socialistic character. Like so many 
impatient leftists Lafargue tried to 
swim with an alien tide. Modern- 
day Scottish nationalism, political 
Islam, the Yellow Vests, the remainer 
People’s Vote campaign - they all 
come to mind: ‘After them, us’ is the 
unacknowledged slogan. Friedrich 
Engels, for his part, would have none 
of it. He urged the French comrades 
to “fight under their own flag” - 
against both the bourgeois political 
establishment and the Boulangists.”* 

Action Francaise, established 
in 1899, has for good reason been 
called the “thesis” of fascism (Ernst 
Nolte).** It combined anti-Semitism 
with nationalism and _ dynastic 
royalism. Of key importance, 
though, we have the first ‘shirt 
movement’: ie, rightwing fighting 
squads. The ‘Camelots du Roi’ began 
as Action Frang¢aise’s street gang and 
in 1917 became a full-blown mass, 
counterrevolutionary militia. 

In February 1934 it was part of 
a royalist-fascist bloc - armed with 
revolvers, clubs and razors - which 
invaded the parliament building in 
Paris and put “the smiling, somewhat 
senile’ Gaston Doumergue into 
power as prime minister.*° Supported 
by big capital, including tycoons 
such as Ernest Mercier, the director 
of an electrical and oil trust, the 
fighting squads howled for the end 
of the republic and ‘France for the 
French’. 

The Union of Russian People, 
formed in 1905, likewise 
mobilised declassed — elements 
into fighting squads - assisted by 
tsarist officialdom. With the cry 
of Nicholas II on their lips and 
inaugurating god’s kingdom on earth 
in their hearts, the Black Hundreds 
launched vicious pogroms against 
striking workers, revolutionaries 
and Jews - “Beat the Yids, save 
Russia” ran their “famous slogan”. 
They wanted to “encourage” Jews to 


“emigrate to Palestine’’.”° 


Turning point 

World War I marked an epochal 
turning point. Capitalism morphs 
into state monopoly capitalism. The 
law of value, competition and other 
essential laws decline and can only 
be sustained through organisational 
measures, such as state intervention 
and the arms economy. Market 
forces are partially demvystified. 
They are exposed as_ political. 
Socialism is imminent. When it must 
do, collective capital puts off the 
transition by elevating state power 
above the immediate interests of 
profit. 

Official Europe, especially in the 
defeated countries, emerged from the 
mayhem of World War I thoroughly 
discredited, weakened and riven with 
internal divisions. Our class was 
presented with an unprecedented 
historic opportunity. Bolshevism 
brilliantly led the way. Tragically, 
elsewhere the organisations of 
the working class either proved 
inadequate or wretchedly backed 
away from the task and sought to 
reconcile themselves with capitalism. 
Bourgeois society was exhausted and 
chronically split, but the working 
class lacked the necessary leadership 
with which to deliver the final, 
revolutionary blow. Fascism erupts 
as a counterrevolutionary movement 
under these conditions. 

Following World War I, virtually 
every country in Europe spawned its 
clutch of fascist groups and grouplets. 
They were entirely marginal at first. 
Mussolini secured not a single MP 
in the 1919 elections. Polite society 


looked down on them with barely 
concealed contempt. Hitler was 
dismissed as a crank. However, the 
unresolved class struggle and the 
repeated economic crises produced 
a constitutional disyuncture. The 
malign aura of fascism vanished. 
Mussolini’s Blackshirts and Hitler’s 
Brownshirts appeared before the 
ruling class as saviours ... albeit not 
on a horse. 

Mussolini took power in 1922 
at the invitation of king Victor 
Emmanuel III - with the active 
encouragement of big capital and the 
benign neutrality of the army assured. 
The famed ‘March on Rome’ was 
pure theatre. Mussolini knew 
beforehand that the establishment 
would give him a hero’s welcome. 
A decade later, in the aftermath 
of the 1929 crash, Hitler formed 
his coalition government with the 
conservative right. 

Not surprisingly, the initial 
response from Marxists was 
somewhat confused. At the 4th 
Congress of the Communist 
International in 1922 - the last 
attended by Lenin - the victory of 
fascism in Italy was blamed in part 
on the inability of the communists 
to resolve the revolutionary situation 
positively - which had in 1919 seen 
the widespread seizure of factories 
by workers. “Primarily” fascism 
served “as a weapon” in the “hands 
of the big landowners”, or so went 
the argument. Italy presumably 
was going backwards down a fixed 
evolutionary ladder from capitalism 
to feudalism. The bourgeoisie 
escaped blame in this clumsy schema. 
They were said to be horrified by 
Mussolini’s “black Bolshevism’’. 
Crucially though, Comintern failed 
to come to terms with the fact that, 
with fascism’s triumph, the working 
class had suffered a strategic defeat. 
Fascism could not hold for long. A 
renewed rising by the working class 
must occur - and very soon. 

Actually fascist success in Italy, 
plus the continued grip of a deep 
Socio-economic crisis, stimulated the 
growth of other fascist movements. 
There were, inevitably, mere 
imitations - eg, the Romanian Fascist 
Party founded in 1923 and George 
Valois’s Le Faisceau of 1924. 
However, fascism is fundamentally 
a national chauvinist movement. 
That is how it gains a mass base 
- as stressed by Clara Zetkin and 
Karl Radek. Hence the general 
tendency was to aggressively take 
on the trappings, prejudices and 
antagonisms of its own nationalism. 

So, Hitler’s National Socialist 
German Workers Party was no clone 
of Mussolini’s fascism. The same 
goes for the Austrian Heimwehr, 
Hungary’s Arrow Cross, Spain’s 
Falangists, the ABC and Falanga in 
Poland, and the Croix de Feu and 
Solidarité Francaise. 

Naturally the German military 
conquest of much of continental 
Europe after 1939 created not only 
a batch of quisling collaborators, but 
an allure for Nazification amongst 
the fascist groups. Only in Poland 
did the native fascists resist this for 
any time. In general, however, the 
Germans did not elevate their fascist 
co-thinkers into governing satraps. 
They preferred to deracinate them. 
Many went on to serve on the eastern 
front with military units such as the 
Waffen SS. 

A formless anti-capitalism was 
sometimes advocated. Gregor 
Strasser’s wing of the Nazi Party 
dreamt ofa return to pre-monopolistic 
conditions and a kind of feudal 
national socialism. Suffice to say, 
the organised working class - trade 
unions and leftwing political parties - 
along with the ideas of Marxism and 
international socialism, were the real 
enemy, not capital. 

Having obtained power, fascism is 
obliged to restrain or even silence its 
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mass base. Capital has no fondness 
for freelance armies. The Blackshirts 
were therefore incorporated into the 
state by Mussolini. Hitler massacred 
his Brownshirts. Gregor Strasser 
was murdered during the Night of 
the Long Knives on June 30 1934. 
Fascism is thereby bureaucratised 
and becomes what Trotsky calls 
“Bonapartism of fascist origins”. 


Explaining away 

Not surprisingly, once fascism 
moved from the obscure fringes 
to the storm centre of big-power 
politics and world conflict, it had 
to be explained - and urgently. A 
wide range of theories have been 
produced - most of which are deeply 
flawed and deserve to be dismissed 
out of hand. 

Christian apologists see fascism 
as the direct result of secularisation. 
By rejecting god, humanity is visited 
by evil. The antidote is obvious - 
take up the cross and restore religion. 
Conservative aristocrats _ paint 
fascism as a revolt by immature 
masses, the common herd, who have 
been freed from the constraints and 
responsibilities of a properly ordered 
agrarian society. Forlornly they yearn 
for the days when they constituted 
the natural class of governance. 

Liberal-leaning evolutionary 
biologists put fascism down _ to 
the aggression and pack instincts 
supposedly hard-wired into the male 
brain by the supposed conditions 
in the African Palaeolithic some 
1.5 million years ago - a viewpoint 
shared by some radical feminists. 

Psychologists have sought to 
locate the rise of fascism either at 
the level of some mass psychosis 
or in the warped personalities of 
its leaders. Wilhelm Reich argued 
that humanity is “biologically sick” 
and should free itself by discarding 
sexual repression.”’ Most Freudians 
disagreed. They insisted on entirely 
speculative clinical examinations 
of fascism’s leaders - Mussolini, 
but most of all Hitler. Raymond de 
Saussure believed Hitler exhibited a 
strong Oedipus complex and needed 
to channel his sexual energies in 
order to conceal his impotence from 
the public: the German Reich was a 
penis substitute. Obvious crap and 
nonsense. 

An altogether more insightful, 
semi-Marxist, psychological 
approach is to be found in Erich 
Fromm’s Escape from freedom 
(1941). Fromm sought to understand 
how millions of Germans were 
captivated by Hitler. Capitalist 
alienation and the reduction of the 
human subject to a mere cog in 
the production process is blamed. 
Fascism answers the need in the 
human soul for a sense of belonging. 
The fact that the working class in 
Germany never reconciled itself to 
Nazism seems to run counter to the 
thesis. Worse, Fromm can offer no 
effective solution, no escape from 
the dilemma. He merely posits a 
democratic socialist society. 

Theodor Adorno, amongst others 
in the so-called Frankfurt school, 
clamed to have discovered the 
‘authoritarian personality’, which 
was apparently rife amongst all 
classes in Germany. This was an 
integral part of a general theory of 
the period. Liberalism was in decay. 
Capitalism and mass culture were 
producing an overarching totalitarian 
society. The Soviet Union was 
essentially no different. Herbert 
Marcuse believed that fascism 
was the almost inevitable result of 
monopoly capitalism - a view he 
subsequently modified by claiming 
that, although post-World War II 
western capitalism still maintained a 
democratic outer shell, the tendency 
was towards a grey conformity 
and complete subordination of the 
personality to the needs of capital: 
ie, a totalitarian society. New Left 


radicals in the 1960s US gleefully 
denounced ‘fascist Amerikka’! 
Establishment figures such 
as Hannah Arendt and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski readily adopted 
totalitarian theory. Its great virtue 
lay in the fact that it directly linked 
Nazism and Stalinism. However, 
they gave the theory a none too 


subtle twist by disaggregating 
capitalism from _ totalitarianism. 
Capitalism, in this rightwing 


version of the totalitarian theory, is 
equated definitionally with freedom, 
democracy, choice and_ personal 
liberty. That capitalism flourished 
under Mussolini and Hitler is guiltily 
ignored. 

As the reader will know, 
mainstream bourgeois society now 
propagates this intellectually barren 
explanation for fascism over the 
electronic and print media and in 
schools and colleges. What began 
as a leftist critique of existing 
conditions has been thoroughly 
colonised by the right and turned 
into its opposite. 

Joining together fascism and 
bureaucratic socialism into a single 
phenomenon admirably suited the 
needs of the cold war. Capitalism 
was excused of all blame and 
the Soviet Union was made into 
a culprit. In the hands of Karl 
Popper, totalitarianism became 
truly superhistorical. Sparta, Ch’in 
China, the empire of Diocletian and 
Calvin’s Geneva are all classified 
under that heading, of course, 
along with Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Plato, Hegel, Marx 
and Nietzsche form a totalitarian 
human chain that joins the periodic 
culling of the helots to the gas 
chambers. 

Such a philosophy was vital for 
the capitalist system, above all in 
Europe. Fascism was beaten not 
only by the armies of the Soviet 
Union, the USA and Britain: there 
were radical partisan movements 
and popular risings throughout the 
German empire, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Albania, Italy, | Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, France, etc. Equally to 
the point, the capitalist class was 
deeply compromised. Almost 
without exception, the bourgeoisie 
collaborated with fascism, often 
with great enthusiasm. For example, 
in France it welcomed the German 
invasion. Since 1936 the working 
class had made huge gains at the 
expense of capital. The forces of the 
left were feared and hated, but could 
not be crushed by the upper classes - 
the German Nazis would do that job 
though. 

The situation in other counties was 
substantially the same. Hence after 
1945 bourgeois Europe was forced 
to reinvent itself. The fascist past had 
to be denied and turned into other. 
World War II became our finest hour, 
a crusade for freedom. The motive 
was to save the Jews, not the British 
empire. Hence totalitarian theory, the 
holocaust industry and the anti-racist, 
anti-fascist declarations of Unesco - 
such as the July 1950 declaration on 
race, which scientifically supported 
the “ethic of universal brotherhood” 
and the warning that “men and 
nations alike” can “fall ill’’.”8 

Donald Trump, Marine Le Pen, 
Viktor Orban and Nigel Farage 
are reactionary rebels against the 
carefully constructed post-World 
War II consensus ideology. The 
mainstream bourgeois establishment 
reacts with such hostility, because 
their crude chauvinism, rejection 
of liberal multiculturalism, 
demonisation of migrants, etc 
reminds capitalist society of its 
shameful, pre-1945 past. Few 
establishment historians or other 
paid persuaders dare recall how 
mainstream bourgeois opinion 
promoted social Darwinism, race 
theory, anti-Semitism and a brutal 
arrogance towards colonised peoples. 


And how these ideas were blessed 
from the pulpit and enforced with 
police batons and army bayonets. 

At this present moment in time, 
we have neither a_ revolutionary 
nor counterrevolutionary situation. 
There is no working class threat, 
no rising working class movement. 
Sad to say, the working class exists 
as little more than a slave class. Yes, 
Le Pen, Salvini, Orban, Farage have 
definite sympathies for fascists and 
have fascist admirers, allies and 
outliers. However - well, at least 
for the moment - their political 
focus is firmly within the frame of 
parliament and electoralism. Fascist 
fighting formations are not being 
recruited, trained let alone unleashed. 
Tomorrow, of course, all that might 
change. 

A necessary aside. The 1920s and 
30s show that fascism does not come 
from the far right alone. Mussolini 
began on the far left. He was editor 
of the Socialist Party’s paper Avanti. 
In Britain Oswald Mosley served as 
a Labour minister - one of the first 
recruits to his New Party being AJ 
Cook, the famed miners’ leader. J6zef 
Pitsudski made a similar journey: he 
went from Polish left nationalism to 
carrying out his “revolution without 
revolutionary consequences” coup.” 
Today we have similar candidates 
in the many and various hues and 
shades of Blue Labour, the former 
Revolutionary Communist Party/ 
Spiked and the social-imperialist 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 

As for Trump, he did indeed 
mobilise, fire up and direct fascist 
gangs on January 6. Not that we 
should categorise him as a fascist. 
No, he was an aspiring Bonaparte 
who was willing to flatter, promote 
and use America’s third-rate fascist 
fighting formations. None of the 
leaders of the Proud Boys, the Three 
Percenters, the Oath Takers were 
about to come to power on January 6. 
No, the storming of the Capitol was 
about Donald Trump remaining the 
US president, presumably through 
imposing a state of emergency and 
the willingness of the army, the 
police, the secret state, the mass 
media and big business to back him. 
Always an unlikely scenario. 

Naturally, in America 
Bonapartism takes a _ strictly 
American form. Donald Trump 
is an egotistic former reality TV 
showman, a multinational prime-site 
property deal-maker, a blue-blooded 
red neck who uses his millions of 
followers and billions of dollars in a 
self-promotional culture war against 
political correctness, black rights 
and me-too feminism ... as already 
mentioned the working class threat 
is noticeably absent. There is no 
mass left party, no crippling strike 
wave, no danger of the class struggle 
running out of control. 

Much, however, is lost in 
translation. Although one of the 
alumni of the New York Military 
Academy, Trump is no Napoleon. 
Whereas Napoleon was a military 
genius and fought 60 (still much 
studied) battles, Trump avoided the 
draft for Vietnam five times - once 
pleading bad feet, four times pleading 
college studies. Yet through sheer 
chutzpah and an almost instinctive 
ability to articulate popular fears and 
grievances and offer easy solutions, 
Trump became the uncrowned 
emperor of the GOP and the saviour- 
hero worshipped by a whole swathe 
of the US electorate. Whether Mar- 
a-Lago is to be his Elba or his St 
Helena remains to be seen. 

Either way, what Trump drew on 
in 2016 and 2020 will not evaporate 
with Biden’s presidency. There 
exists profound disenchantment 
with the old order. For millions the 
American dream has long turned into 
an American nightmare: low wages, 
squeezed middle class incomes, 
student debt, homelessness, 


unemployment, drug addiction, 


desperation and fear 
Turning and turning in_ the 

widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the 

falconer; 

Things fall apart; 

cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the 

world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, 

and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is 

drowned. 


the centre 


WB Yeats 
The second coming (1919) 


Centre-ground politics - Joe Biden, 
Emmanuel Marcon and Angela 
Merkel - finds itself constantly 
attacked, diminished, undermined. 
Factor in the post-Covid economic 
boom quickly petering out into 
stagnation, the danger of proxy 
wars becoming big power wars and 
the predictable failure to tackle the 
danger of runaway climate change 
and the choice before humanity 
could not be clearer: socialism or 
barbarism. 


Fifteen theses 


1. Besides garbled populist 
propaganda denigrating foreigners, 
corrupt establishment politicians, 
migrants, communists, greedy 
capitalists, religious, ethnic and other 
minorities, etc, fascism launches 
physical force, primarily against the 
organised working class. 

2. Fascist groups, movements and 
parties form counterrevolutionary 
fighting squads separate from 
the state - this is the essential 
and defining characteristic of 
fascism, a characteristic — that 
distinguishes it from other forms of 
counterrevolution. 

3. Fascism objectively acts in the 
interests of the capitalist class. 
Fascist organisations are often 
manipulated, financed and directed 
by sections of the state and the 
monopoly bourgeoisie. 

4.Fascism grows into mass 
proportions when capitalist society 
is mired deep in crisis, but the 
working class lacks the necessary 
organisation, determination or 
leadership with which to deliver the 
final revolutionary blow. 

5. Fascism clears its own _ path. 
But, once in power, fascist 
parties and fighting formations 
inevitably undergo a process of 
bureaucratisation. The upper layers 
merge with the ruling class. The 
lower elements are simply merged 
into the state machine or, failing that, 
are mercilessly crushed. 

6. Under present circumstances in 
Britain, there is no immediate danger 
of a mass fascist movement, let alone 
such a movement coming to power. 
There is no revolutionary situation. 
7.It is essential to distinguish 
between individual fascists and 
fascist organisations. People may 
openly or privately admire and/ 
or seek to emulate Nazi Germany, 
Mussolini Italy or Oswald Mosley’s 
Blackshirts. But what makes a fascist 
organisation is the intention, orreality, 
of forming  counterrevolutionary 
fighting formations. 

8. The theory of killing fascism 
‘in the egg’ is completely illusory. 
When it comes to the far right, it 
is a diversion and has led either to 
the leftist futility of squads or the 
quagmire of popular frontism. 

9. Destroying the extreme right 
using force and attempting to silence 
it through terror has patently failed. 
Ditto popular fronts, which join the 
left organisationally and politically 
with the bourgeois establishment. 

10. Unlike social democrats and 
anarchists, communists do not view 
any tactic as a matter of principle. 
Eg, parliamentarianism or  anti- 


parliamentarianism. Indeed, when it 
comes to tactics, the only principle 
we recognise is that nothing is 
automatically ruled in and nothing 
automatically ruled out. 

11. Tactics employed to counter 
organisations such as the British 
National Party, National Front, 
Britain First, Ukip, etc have to be 
concrete. Therefore they have to be 
flexible and constantly changing. 

12. We consider the tactic of no- 
platforming opponents perfectly 
legitimate. Ditto force and violence. 
Against fascist fighting formations 
it is absolutely correct to defend 
ourselves, using whatever means are 
necessary. 

13. By the same measure, peaceful 
tactics, debate and _ persuasion 
are also legitimate under other 
circumstances. We do not seek 
a ‘civilised’ relationship with 
the extreme right (or with the 
mainstream bourgeois parties, for 
that matter). But communists are 
determined to take away from the 
extreme right what popular base it 
might possess. That primarily means 
a battle for hearts and minds. Not that 
we consider those who vote BNP, 
NF, Britain First, Ukip or the Brexit 
Party as our ‘natural’ constituency. 
14. At all times we recognise that it 1s 
the capitalist state and the capitalist 
class which is our main enemy. It is 
the failures, the malfunctioning of 
declining capitalism which give both 
ammunition and sustenance to the 
extreme right. 

15. Communists are champions of 
democracy and free speech. We are 
against state bans on political parties, 
including outright fascist parties. State 
restrictions on what can and what 
cannot be said in political debate must 
also be vigorously opposed. Any such 
bans or restrictions would inevitably 
first and foremost affect the advanced 
part of the working class. Free speech 
and the widest democracy provide the 
best conditions for Marxism to grow 
and flourish, and for the formation of 
the working class into a future ruling 
class @ 
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End Zionist oppression 


The latest murderous colonial onslaught, especially against those caged in Gaza, was driven by Netanyahu’s 
narrow personal interests. This is an edited version of the talk Moshe Machover gave to the May 23 Online 
Communist Forum 








the Weekly Worker on April 22 
regarding the fourth successive 
inconclusive Israeli election in two 
years. Binyamin Netanyahu has, of 
course, been trying to form a coalition 
that would give him immunity from 
charges of corruption and bribery, for 
which he is currently standing trial. 
But those elections did not result 
in what he wanted. The fourth 
one, held on March 23, was just as 
inconclusive. Neither his own party, 
Likud, in combination with other 
parties committed to supporting him, 
nor those committed to preventing 
him remaining prime minister won a 
majority. However, one of the things 
he was able to do was as I predicted, 
when I wrote: 


: et me start with what I wrote in 


. what can Netanyahu present 
as an excuse for a ‘national 
emergency’? How about war? You 
may have noticed that the tension 
between Israel and Iran has 
been hotting up; hostilities have 
escalated. Israeli commentators 
have not failed to note that this is 
something to do with the election 
result.! 


Everything was pointing to a 
warlike provocation, but, like other 
commentators, I was looking in 
the wrong direction: ie, towards 
Iran. There had, after all, been 
a series of assassinations, along 
with provocations against Iranian 
shipping in the Mediterranean, 
etc. What was clear, however, was 
that Netanyahu was attempting to 
manufacture a ‘national crisis’. 

But did he intend to provoke the 
actual crisis that occurred - not on the 
Iranian front, but in Jerusalem? Was 
this manufactured by him or did he 
opportunistically exploit events that 
arose? There is some evidence that 
it was provoked. Another article of 
mine appeared in the Weekly Worker 
on May 13 - ie, after the crisis in 
Jerusalem had actually started - but 
was written before it extended to the 
Gaza Strip.’ In that article I pointed 
to three components that led to that 
crisis, which I said, “like the three 
components of gunpowder, produced 
an explosive mixture”’. 

Two of those components just 
happened to occur. Netanyahu 
did not, of course, fix the date of 
Ramadan, which this year took 
place between April 12 and May 12. 


Gaza is dominated by the 
theocratic, misogynistic, 
thoroughly reactionary 
Hamas - which, strange 
though it may seem, 
Benjamin Netanyahu wants 
to maintain in power 





Nor did he control the timing of the 
ethnic cleansing that was looming in 
Sheikh Jarrah. That depended on a 
court verdict - which would probably 
support the settlers intending to evict 
Palestinian families who had long 
been settled there. 

But a third component was a 
provocation that most probably 
occurred according to his 
instructions. That is, the decision 
by his lackey, minister of public 
security Amir Ohana, who gave 
the order to close the plaza outside 
Bab al-Amud (Damascus Gate) on 
April 18. This was unprecedented 
and was undoubtedly a deliberately 
provocative act. Many people who 
leave prayers in the holy compound 
of Al-Aqsa mosque normally gather 
just before the end of the fast in that 
plaza. By the way, the Bab al-Amud 
plaza is the only open space in the 
Muslim part of Jerusalem where 
people can gather peacefully. 

But Netanyahu’s lackey closed 
it down and moreover ordered that 
some buses of worshippers from 
inside the pre-1967 ‘green line’ who 
were coming to join the prayers 
be forced to stop way outside the 
old city, forcing the passengers, 


including many elderly and disabled 
people, to walk a_ considerable 
distance if they wanted to get 
to the mosque. After a few days 
Ohana - no doubt acting under the 
orders of Netanyahu - appeared to 
relent by ordering that the barriers 
he had previously had erected be 
removed. However, his armed police 
took aggressive action against the 
gathering peaceful crowds. This 
was a deliberate provocation, which 
escalated the whole tense situation. 


But did Netanyahu intend the crisis to 
encompass Gaza as well? Probably 
not. That was an _ unintended 
consequence, which I hinted at in 
the first article referred to above, 
when I wrote that Netanyahu may 
not want to start a major war, “but 
these things can get out of hand”. 
And in the second article referred 
to above I said: “As I write, violent 
demonstrations, bloody clashes and 
vengeful atrocities committed by the 
Israeli military are being reported. 
But it could have been even worse - 
much worse.” In other words, while 
Netanyahu may provoke a crisis, no- 
one knows how far things will go. He 
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may not have intended a full-scale 
war, but things can get out of hand. 

In this case, that occurred due 
to a miscalculation by the Israeli 
political and military leadership. 
They believed their own propaganda 
and simply did not factor in the 
possibility that Hamas would get 
involved to the extent it did. They 
believed that Hamas had _ been 
weakened and deterred by the 
previous major Israeli incursion into 
Gaza, which lasted seven weeks, in 
2014. As you may remember, that 
military assault resulted in thousands 
of Palestinian casualties. 

Netanyahu believed that, as a 
result, the current Hamas leadership 
around leader Yahya Sinwar had 
undergone a process of ‘moderation’, 
which meant it would stay out of 
the crisis provoked in Jerusalem 
by Netanyahu. Nor did the Israeli 
military believe that Hamas had 
managed to stockpile a large number 
of rockets - some of them of better 
quality, compared to what it had 
previously used. Hamas’s surprise 
response started on May 10, when 
it issued an ultimatum: ‘Take your 
police out of the Al-Aqsa compound 
or we will launch a counterattack.’ 

Perhaps Hamas’s rocket 
barrage was secretly welcomed by 
Netanyahu, but it was not expected. 

I will not go into the detail of 
the actual events - I am sure most 
readers will have been following 
what happened, which has been 
prominently reported in the media 
(the question of the media’s changing 
attitude 1s something I will deal with 
below). Meanwhile, I would like to 
summarise the consequences of the 
Israeli military assault. 

Calling this a ‘war’ is a misnomer. 
Despite the Hamas rockets, 1t was 
very much a one-sided affair. It was a 
vengeful, barbaric assault, launched 
by the Israeli army, airforce and 
navy, which bombarded the people 
of Gaza in a most brutal way, but one 
typical of a colonial power. As for 
Hamas’s rocket attacks, they were 
largely ineffective: they were mostly 
neutralised by the Israeli Iron Dome 
defence shield and probably only 
about 10% actually landed on Israeli 
territory. But, even so, they were 
more effective (and longer-range) 
than Israel had anticipated, and than 
those used by Hamas in previous 
confrontations. 


Winners and 
losers 


So who gained and who lost out as a 
result of these events? Clearly Israel 
did not win. It did not achieve any 
strategic goals, because it had none. 
Its actions were a sort of Pavlovian 
reflex. If anything, the side that 
has gained from this 11-day assault 
is Hamas - but also the Egyptian 
regime. 

That last point has not been 
widely discussed - certainly not in the 
British media, but it is a factor which 
is worth mentioning. Joe Biden 
had not planned on entering into 
discussions with Egyptian president 
Abdul Fattah al-Sisi, but he needed 
Egypt’s services 1n order to arrange a 
ceasefire. So he was forced to change 
his attitude towards Egypt, which is 
now positioned as ‘controller’ of 
the truce - the regional power that is 
able to talk with both sides - and it 
was through Egypt that the ceasefire 
was agreed. As for Hamas itself, it 
is now able to project itself as the 
leading Palestinian organisation in 
all parts of the occupied territories: 
not only in Gaza, but also in the West 
Bank, including Jerusalem. It is the 
‘defender of Palestinian rights in the 
Haram ash-Sharif’ (ie, Jerusalem’s 
Temple Mount). 

Netanyahu personally certainly 
achieved part of what he had been 
wanting for himself out of this 
conflict, which was to prevent the 
formation of a counter-coalition able 


to form a government in opposition 
to him. But whether it will enable 
him to seduce potential coalition 
partners of his own to form a stable 
government remains to be seen. The 
betting now, as it was previously, is 
that shortly there will be fifth general 
election in Israel, which Netanyahu 
may now be more likely to win. 

But, apart from that, in a sense, 
you can say that it was Hamas 
which won on points as a result of 
the conflict. While Israel did not 
make any gains (it had not planned 
for any specific goals), Hamas 
made quite a few. After all, it caught 
Israel by surprise and, following the 
confrontation, Israel seems to have 
lost out quite a lot. 

A certain unification of the 
Palestinian masses seems to have 
occurred. For the first time, those 
within the ‘green line’ - ie, those 
under Israeli rule since 1948 - plus 
those in Gaza and the West Bank, 
have stood together against the 
colonial offensive. This major 
change in the area under Israeli 
rule is something that most people, 
including those around Netanyahu, 
had not expected. 

For example, on May 18, the 
semi-official civic leadership 
of the Arab citizens of Israel - a 
committee of local mayors and 
other civic Palestinian leaders 
within Israel, known as the Follow- 
Up Committee - declared a general 
strike. Participation in this was very 
high and it was certainly successful. 

Many Israeli commentators are 
now bewailing the breaking down 
of the ‘coexistence’ between the 
Hebrew majority and the 20% 
Palestinian Arab minority in Israel. 
It needed commentators both of the 
less compliant Israeli left and of 
the Palestinian opposition - to point 
out that this ‘coexistence’ was one 
in which the mass of Palestinians 
were suffering (with little coherent 
resistance) severe discrimination and 
the effects of the general policy of 
Jewish supremacy maintained by the 
Israeli colonialist regime within its 
borders since 1948. 

For a large number of Arab 
citizens, recent events have been 
regarded as the last straw. They have 
been drawn into greater solidarity 
with their fellow Palestinians across 
the ‘green line’ in the West Bank 
and Gaza. In other words, this is one 
outcome where the Israeli leadership 
has lost out. 

Another very noticeable change 
has been the shift in public opinion 
outside Israel. This has been reflected 
in the media coverage. If you read The 
Guardian or listen to the BBC, you 
may have noticed a certain change 
in tone. This is really in response to 
something from across the ocean - 
public opinion in the United States, 
especially amongst the more liberal, 
the young and very prominently 
among the Jewish population too, 
has shifted to a significant extent. 
There have been many expressions 
of dismay over Israeli policy and a 
visible widening of the rift between 
a major component of US Jewish 
opinion and the Israeli state. It is this 
that has found a certain reflection in 
the British media. 

So we have Jonathan Freedland, 
The Guardian’s Zionist gatekeeper, 
writing an article in which he 
lashes out against Israeli policy. To 
some extent he seems to criticise 
his previous position of virtually 
unqualified support for the Israeli 
regime.’ 

Whether this change will last is 
another question, but at the moment 
Biden has certainly been responsive 
to the different attitude amongst his 
own followers in the US, which is 
reflected in opinion polls amongst 
supporters of the Democratic Party. 
True, Biden initially repeated the old 
mantra that ‘Israel has the right to 
defend itself’ - as though it was Israel 


that, rather than being a colonial 
oppressor, was itself being attacked 
- but this was to be expected from 
an American president. After all, in 
the US Declaration of Independence 
there is a similar reference to native 
Americans. A complaint was made to 
King George III that he had not been 
protecting American colonial settlers 
from “‘the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages”. I am 
sure that many Americans blush 
when they read that today 

But there is, of course, a direct 
analogy between those “merciless 
Indian savages” and the ‘merciless 
Palestinian savages’ allegedly 
threatening Israel, so you would 
expect an American president to 
repeat the nonsense about Israel 
‘defending itself’. Be that as it 
may: in reality Biden apparently 
became more and more angry during 
several telephone conversations with 
Netanyahu, finally compelling the 
Israeli premier to accept a ceasefire. 

So this is the outcome we have 
seen of the latest conflict so far. It has 
not solved anything and has certainly 
not given Israel any advantage - 
only, of course, a possible personal 
advantage to Netanyahu. Israel has 
killed a large number of people in 
Gaza and injured many more (and 
it destroyed many homes as well as 
the high-rise building where both 
Al Jazeera and Associated Press had 
offices), but has achieved nothing 
politically. 

This crisis will go on and on, 
because things within Israel have 
been hotting up. The fury over 
Israel’s treatment of the Muslim 
holy places in Jerusalem has not 
diminished, with continuing clashes 
and police brutality. 


Hamas 


Let me conclude by saying a few 
words about Hamas. There is, of 
course, no symmetry between Hamas 
and Israel. On the one side, we have 
the oppressive, Zionist colonising 
regime, fired up by messianic racism 
and upholding ‘Jewish supremacy’; 
and, on the other, we have a 
movement of resistance. 

But it has to be said that it is a 
reactionary movement of resistance, 
keeping two million Palestinians 
under a _ theocratic, misogynistic, 
dictatorial state of repression. This is 
a fact. Iam certainly not condemning 
Hamas as a ‘terrorist organisation’ 
- that description applies more to 
Israel, which can aptly be described 
as a terrorist state, which employs 
assassinations and _ devastating 
destruction and oppression against 
the Palestinian population. 

No, ‘terrorist? 1s an arbitrary 
epithet used against people particular 
regimes do not like. So I do not 
describe Hamas as ‘terrorist’: itis, as I 
have said, a reactionary organisation. 
Again, there is no symmetry here: 
Israel is a ruthless nuclear power, 
which poses a danger to the whole 
world - something that cannot be 
said about Hamas! But it has to be 
said that Hamas is playing a cynical 
political game. Its intervention over 
Jerusalem has had the consequence 
of pre-empting a truly popular 
struggle which was beginning to 
emerge, similar to the first intifada of 
1987, or to the upsurge in May 2018, 
when the popular masses of Gaza 
demonstrated against the continuing 
occupation near the border erected 
by Israel, which cages them in that 
large concentration camp called the 
Gaza Strip. 

Hamas was acting to gain an 
advantage in the conflict between 
the various Palestinian factions: 
the main ones being Hamas itself 
and the Ramallah-based Palestinian 
‘Authority’. The latter has no real 
‘authority’ at all, as it is acting as a 
quisling arm of the oppressive Israeli 
regime. 

But in Gaza you have Hamas, an 


offshoot of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
with its oppressive and reactionary 
leadership, vying for supremacy. 
It has indeed managed through its 
intervention over Jerusalem to gain 
an advantage over its rivals in the so- 
called Palestinian Authority. 

I must also add that in fact there 
is a degree of objective collusion 
between the Israeli regime and 
Hamas - some have called it ‘the 
Netanyahu-Hamas axis’. I am not 
revealing any secrets here, as this 
has been pointed out by several 
commentators, although very few 
in the western media have referred 
to 1t. The only exception I have seen 
recently was an article by Adam 
Shatz in the London Review of Books, 
who referred to the synergy between 
the Israeli regime and Hamas.° 

First of all, it 1s a fact that Hamas 
is subsidised by Qatar - it receives 
hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year from the regime there. Since 
2012, Qatar has transferred $1 billion 
to Gaza, at least half of which has 
gone to Hamas, including its military 
wing. But, incredibly, this has been 
effectively authorised by Netanyahu, 
who would not allow the money 
to be transferred if he did not want 
Hamas to stay in power. He actually 
has an interest in keeping Hamas in 
control, albeit in a weakened state. 

In May 2019 an article in Hebrew, 
which I have translated, stated that 
Netanyahu had referred to this 
subsidy: 


In a meeting of Likud’s members 
of the Knesset at the beginning 
of March, the prime minister 
spoke about it at length and 
remarked that “whoever wishes 
to prevent the establishment of a 
Palestinian state must support the 
strengthening of Hamas and the 
transfer of money to Hamas. This 
is part of our strategy - to separate 
the Palestinians in Gaza from the 
Palestinians in Judea and Samaria 
[ = the West Bank].’” 


Thus he admitted that he is actually 
in favour of keeping Hamas in power. 

Why should that be the case? 
Well, what is the alternative? Egypt 
will certainly not take it over - it 
regards the Gaza Strip as a hot potato 
- and it would be too costly for Israel 
itself to directly control it. It 1s very 
happy with a situation where the 
Palestinian people are divided within 
separate, rival, controlled areas. 
It serves Israel’s interests to keep 
Hamas in power in Gaza. 


Let me also add something about 
the actual victims of the Hamas 
rockets. Apparently there were 12 
civilians killed as a result. They 
included two Palestinian Israelis - a 
man and his 16-year-old daughter. 
There were also three foreign workers 
killed: two agricultural labourers 
from Thailand (who were not aware 
of the coming attack, because the 
warning of its imminence was only 
broadcast in Hebrew, which they did 
not understand) and one carer from 
India; and a homeless and severely 
disabled Israeli Jew, who was 
sleeping rough and could not get to a 
shelter, was also among the victims. 

In other words, just as with Israel 
itself, 1t 1s not even military units that 
are targeted and, as a result, there are 
numerous innocent civilians who 
die - the difference being that Israel 
manages to kill far more of them. 


Our demands 


To conclude, what should socialists 
raise as their immediate demands in 
this situation? 

We say: 

m@ End the Israeli military occupation 
of the West Bank, Gaza and the 
Golan Heights. 

m There must be equal rights - 
both individual and national - for 
all inhabitants under Israeli rule, 
whether Hebrew or Palestinian 
Arabs. 

m@ All Palestinian refugees and their 
descendants must have the right to 
return to their homeland. 

The long-term aim must be the 
overthrow of the Zionist regime, 
together with the existing Arab 
regimes of the Middle East, by their 
respective working classes, in order 
to establish a united socialist Arab 
east. That will not, of course, happen 
tomorrow, but it must be central to 
what we envisage in the long term. 

In the meantime, Palestinians 
have the absolute right to resist 
Israeli oppression and fight for their 
liberation, including through armed 
struggle. Socialists must support this 
struggle of the masses, as we did 
with the first intifada @ 


Notes 


1. ‘Moving to far right’, April 22: weeklyworker. 
co.uk/worker/1344/moving-to-far-right. 

2. ‘Stench of Zionist colonisation’, May 13: 
weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1347/stench-of-zionist- 
colonisation. 

3. Ibid. 

4. theguardian.com/commentisfree/202 1/may/21/ 
israel-opinion-western-attitudes-middle-east. 

5. See ‘Ghosts in the land’: Irb.co.uk/the-paper/v43/ 
n11/adam-shatz/ghosts-in-the-land. 

6. Mida May 16 2019: tinyurl.com/45crsktm. 


Printing next week 


must admit that last week I 

was feeling a little pessimistic 
about the May fighting fund - 
with just a week and a half to go 
to reach our £2,000 target, we 
were less than halfway there. 
And it’s really important we 
get all the way now, with the 
printing of the Weekly Worker 
about to resume and our costs 
shooting up as a result. 

But now I feel rather more 
optimistic - thanks largely to 
one fantastic donation from 
comrade SK for no less than 
£393! Other donations received 
via bank transfer were more 
modest, but still very useful - 
thanks go to JF (£20) and GB 
(£15). There were also a number 
of monthly standing orders that 
totalled £390 - my thanks to all 
those comrades too. Finally LC 
sent us £50 using PayPal, which 
meant our running total shot up 
by £868 to £1,802. Brilliant! 

So hopefully in our first 
printed edition for well over a 


year I’ll be able to announce 
that we’ve broken through that 
£2K barrier next week. 

By the way, don’t worry if 
you paid a subscription to the 
Weekly Worker that was still 
active when we_ suspended 
printing - that will now be 
automatically extended. 
Incredibly, no-one at all took 
up the offer of a refund last 
year, so all our subscribers’ 
credit remains in place! 

Anyway, this time next 
week you’ll be able to open up 
the paper and read my words 
there - hey, that’s something 
to look forward to! And 
hopefully I'll be reporting that 
we reached our target. We just 
need another £200 by May 31, 
so please help us get there @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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After 30 years of privatisation, writes Vernon Price, it remains clear where the government’s priorities lie 


ast week the government finally 

published the Williams/Shapps 

review into the future structure 
of the railways. This has the format 
of a white paper entitled ‘Great 
British Railways’ (GBR), and we 
are told new legislation will follow 
and the new structure will be in place 
within two years.! 

The ‘Williams review’ was set 
up by the government in the wake 
of the May 2018 timetable change. 
Readers will recall the chaos this 
caused, particularly —_ affecting 
the trains branded as Northern, 
Southern and Thameslink. The new 
routes and improved frequencies 
being introduced clashed with an 
insufficient number of trained drivers 
and the inability of the tracks to 
handle the increased train volumes, 
leading to meltdown. The integrated 
nature of the railway network meant 
the collapse rippled through to other 
franchises operating over the same 
tracks, affecting services over a 
much wider area. 

However, by the time the 
Williams review’s terms of reference 
were announced in September 2018 
there were bigger issues to address 
than how to develop and introduce 
timetable changes: “The panel will 
consider all parts of the rail industry, 
from the current franchising 
system and _ industry _ structures, 
accountability, and value for money 
for passengers and _ taxpayers.” 
It was clear that the entire model 
of privatisation, as applied to the 
rail industry, was deemed unfit for 
purpose, and former British Airways 
chief executive Keith Williams was 
to come up with a replacement, with 
his report due in 2019. 


Underfunded 


British Rail was privatised by the 
John Major government in_ the 
early 1990s. The infrastructure 
was split from the train operations 
and became the private company, 
Railtrack, in 1994. Its attempts 


to reduce costs undermined the 
safety of the network, leading to 
the Hatfield crash in October 2000. 
Investigations highlighted a huge 
deficit in investment, and within 
a year Railtrack was placed in 
administration and the state-owned 
Network Rail took over running the 
infrastructure. 

The Major government also 
sold off nearly all the freight 
operations of British Rail, and the 
passenger rolling stock, which was 
leased back. The passenger train 
operations of British Rail were 
packaged into 25 _ franchisable 
units to be let to private operators 
for fixed terms. The first services 
ran under this model in February 
1996, and by April 1997 the 
entire passenger network was in 
private hands. We were told this 
privatisation would bring increased 
use, Improved customer service and 
more investment, but the main plus 
would be falling state subsidies due 
to the higher premiums being paid 
by the successful franchise bidders. 
It did not quite work out like that 


Franchises tended to be won 
by companies from the previously 
privatised bus industry, then later 
by state-run rail companies in other 
countries. The few franchises won 
by management buy-outs tended 
to be underfunded and short-lived, 
gobbled up by the bigger players. 
Some franchises were stripped 
from their holders due to poor 
performance. Also there were 
cases where the victor had overbid, 
leading to the franchise bleeding 
cash and being handed back early. 

Originally franchises —_ were 
awarded to the highest bidder, but 
under New Labour this was changed 
to reward the bid that best matched 
a list of performance commitments 
specified in the tender document. As 
the bidding process became more 
complicated, the cost of preparing a 
bid escalated into the millions. This, 


and the opaque awarding process, 
inevitably led to litigation from sore 
losers. The classic example of this 
was the west-coast competition in 
2012. The incumbent Virgin Trains 
lost out to a bid from FirstGroup, 
but this was challenged by Virgin. 
After investigations the government 
declared the contest void, having 
discovered significant —_ technical 
flaws in the awarding process. First 
Group lost out, and Virgin kept the 
west-coast franchise for a further 
seven years. 

The stagnant UK economy in 
the late teens spelt doom for the rail 
franchising system. In April 2018 the 
respected railway journalist, Roger 
Ford, declared: “By my calculation 
almost half of the franchised train 
operating companies are struggling 
to meet the revenue lines on which 
their franchise agreements were 
based.’”? He coined the phrase 
‘zombie franchises’ for these, and it 
was not long before the east-coast 
franchise was handed back to the 
government - for the second time! 

The franchising model was unfit 
for purpose, an open goal for Jeremy 
Corbyn’s Labour Party to shoot at 
with its demand for renationalisation 
of the railways. Indeed the Williams/ 
Shapps document has to admit: 


Even before the pandemic, it 
was clear that this system was no 
longer viable. Such competition 
as there was had diminished, and 
UK companies were increasingly 
reluctant to even bid for franchises. 
Two franchises failed and were 
taken over by the government’s 
operator of last resort, whilst 
others were heading the same 
way. Other franchise competitions 
were delayed or never progressed, 
and direct awards made instead. 
Since 2012, around two-thirds 
of contracts have been awarded 
without competition.* 


The Williams report finally arrived 


after 18 months of delay, caused 
partly by the unfolding disasters it 
was supposed to be reporting on, 
and then by the need to take on 
board the impact of Covid-19. Now 
it has morphed into ‘The Williams- 
Shapps Plan for Rail’, with huge 
tweaking and extra input from the 
Tory secretary of state for transport, 
Grant Shapps. 


Efficiency? 


So how have the Tories managed to 
salvage private sector involvement 
in the railways when the lessons 
of the last 25 years have shown 
that privatisation failed to cut 
government subsidies and provide 
better experiences for the passengers, 
but instead left us with a fragmented 
structure riddled with unnecessary 
duplication and incompatible fleets 
of train vehicles? 

What can be learnt about GBR 
from the white paper is far from 
convincing. Reading the seven 
points in the mission statement, ‘Our 
promise to passengers and freight 
customers’, I realised it is full of 
wishful thinking and marketing buzz- 
words that obscure contradictory 
ambitions. For example, it claims 
to introduce a “single, national 
leadership” to “mark the end of a 
quarter century of fragmentation’, 
but then also promises to contract out 
the services to “private partners” in a 
way that avoids a nasty “one size fits 
all’? model, and insists it will still be 
made up of regional railways that are 
locally rooted and accountable. 

More platitudes follow in the 10 
‘vision’ ‘outcomes’ that summarise 
“how the railways will change for 
the better”. The rest of the document 
outlines the 62 ‘commitments’ 
that will deliver these outcomes. 
Examining them in detail requires 
reading between the lines to guess 
how it will all pan out. 

Let us start by considering GBR 
- the new company that will bring 
together under a _ single brand 


Network Rail, the Rail Delivery 
Group and rail-based activities 
of the Department for Transport 
(DfT). We know that Network Rail 
maintains the railway infrastructure 
- the tracks and signalling. The Rail 
Delivery Group is less well known, 
mainly because its activities 
are pretty obscure. It allocates 
ticket revenue amongst the rail 
Operating companies; it runs the 
National Rail Enquiries service and 
manages various railcard schemes. 
When you add in the DfT element 
the new company will draw up 
the timetables, set the fares, let 
contracts to the private operating 
companies, specify the service 
levels and, crucially, take the 
revenue risk. This is different from 
the current franchising system, 
where the operating companies 
only make money when they sell 
enough tickets to cover their costs. 

Under GBR _ these companies 
will get paid the same, irrespective 
of ticket sales. This is actually what 
has been happening already, during 
the pandemic, when trains have been 
running almost empty. 

The big caveat here is devolution. 
Many of the above roles have been 
devolved to national governments 
and regional authorities in an uneven 
way. None of the devolved powers 
are being taken back, so the ‘single 
leader’ selling point is_ fraying 
already. 

The white paper claims that 
service contracts rather than 
franchises will remove the need for a 
whole layer of accounting and delay 
attribution. To an extent that is true, 
but many parts of the network carry 
the trains of multiple operators. Take 
Crewe, where I live - we have seven 
passenger operators, plus freight 
operators. If something goes wrong 
and trains are delayed, then operator 
performance _ statistics will be 
impacted - some mediation process 
will be required. If there was just one 
operator - call it, say, British Rail - 
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then at a stroke the disputes would 
cease to exist. 

The next benefit we are promised 
is financial stability, which will 
facilitate long-term planning. The 
government assures us that its 
rolling, five-yearly infrastructure 
funding settlement will continue as 
before. They must have very short 
memories. It was only last December 
that £1 billion was cut from Network 
Rail’s ‘enhancement’ budget for 
the current period, leading to 
infrastructure projects being put off 
into the future. 

Warning bells begin to ring when 
we read that GBR “will be mandated 
to increase efficiency”’. Interestingly 
many of the arguments used here are 
the very same ones advanced against 
franchising 25 years ago: removal 
of duplication, economies of scale, 
common interfaces, etc. Then the 
need for ‘reform’ is introduced, with 
a savings tag of up to £1.5 billion a 
year after five years. The problem 
is the ‘reform’ card has been played 
before at Network Rail, with no real 
gain. 

The railway has a ridiculously 
complicated fares structure. The 
variety of fares that may be available 
for a journey is huge, before you 
add in elements like season tickets, 
railcard discounts and_ regional 
rangers. Consequently passengers 
are often unaware of their ticketing 
options and end up paying more than 
they need. Recognising this is not 
new, but earlier efforts to simplify 
matters just ended up adding new 
layers of mystification. The GBR 
method of dealing with the problem 
attacks the physical form of the 
ticket. Passengers want a ‘modern’ 
experience, so buying a paper ticket 
from a human ticket seller is deemed 
inconvenient and anyway costs £500 
million per year. The government is 
committed to ending this and will 
replace it by Ovyster-style, pay-as- 
you-go, contactless payments and 
digital tickets. Well, good luck with 
that one. 

GBR will “simplify the current 
mass of complicated fares and 
tickets”, but the document is 
careful to avoid telling us which 
products will go. Instead it hints 
at new additions to the operator- 
specific ticket type. You have to feel 
sympathy for the PR firm which put 
together the white paper. The text 
pledges to “protect the ‘turn up and 
go’ railway ... by ensuring affordable 
walk-up fares”, while illustrating it 
with a mobile phone hosting “the 
new LNER app and seat reservation 
feature’. The irony being that LNER 
currently enforces mandatory seat 
reservations, preventing ‘turn up 
and go’ passengers from using their 
trains. 


Unions 


The big innovation that has captured 
media attention is the new ‘flexible 
season ticket’ for those who now 
work from home some days of the 
week. This appears to be a simple 
‘eight days in 28’ carnet product, but 
it is a welcome additional option. It 
will be interesting to see if this ticket 
is implemented in an _ electronic 
format. 

The document appears to back 
a programme of further network 
electrification to help meet the 
government’s decarbonising 
objectives. Again this is not new. The 
tap of investment into electrification 
has been turned on, and off again, 
many times since the west-coast 
got the wires in the 1960s. Usually 
it is delays and cost overruns that 
cause the plug to be pulled and the 
skilled workforce to be disbanded. 
Obvious projects have been ready to 
go for some time - perhaps GBR will 
facilitate a serious rolling programme 
of electrification. 

Early in the document, where 
current problems are identified, we 


are told that “There are around 75 
different types of train in passenger 
service on today’s network, imposing 
greater costs in maintenance, 
regulation and crew training”. I 
missed any attempt to address this 
issue. Rolling stock construction 
is now a global industry, so the 
option of resurrecting British Rail 
Engineering may not be there, but 
this does seem a glaring omission. 

What there is, near the end, is 
a section on “Empowering rail’s 
people’. Here we learn that 


Over 30% of total rail costs 
in 2019-20 were staff costs; 
rail industry wage growth has 
increased on average above the 
rate of inflation over the past 
decade and over 250 ‘days of 
strike action’ have occurred since 
2016. 


Whilst I thought these were 
encouraging statistics, clearly the 
authors were not so impressed. The 
very last “commitment” - number 62 
- contains an innovative approach to 
curbing the power of the rail unions. 
In an effort to reduce costs (that 1s, 
the wages bill) 


the government will introduce 
new transparency requirements 
and reporting and analysis on 
productivity and pay. The Office 
of Rail and Road [the government 
regulator] will collect and publish 
comprehensive data on salaries 
and provide comparisons with 
other sectors and labour markets. 


Using this data, they hope to inject 
lower, external wage levels into 
the rail industry - something else to 
guard against. 

According to the UK Parliament 
website, “a white paper provides a 
basis for further consultation and 
discussion with interested or affected 
groups and allows final changes to 
be made before a bill is formally 
presented”, so I expect much 
comment and analysis around GBR 
in the coming weeks and months. 

How did the rail unions respond 
to the white paper? Aslef directed its 
attack at the continued involvement 
of the private operators, with general 
secretary Mick Whelan declaring: 


The big question is, why are 
private operators still involved 
in what is, and will always be, a 
service monopoly where there 1s, 
and can be, no real competition? 
The old arguments of ‘risk and 
reward’ don’t apply. There are 
no risks, so why should there be 
rewards? 

Under these plans the private 
companies will still pocket a 
profit, but all the risk - the revenue 
risk - is being dumped back on the 
public purse. The government 
is changing the model, but 
protecting the privateers, and 
privatising any profit ... 

We fear that, with capacity 
falling through the floor because 
of Covid-19, and a £2.9 billion 
shortfall in revenue at the fare 
box, the government is going to 
use the Williams-Shapps plan to 
try and justify cuts in services.° 


The TSSA struck a similar chord 
with its general secretary, Manuel 
Cortes, commenting: 


Grant Shapps might like to 
pretend this is the biggest shake- 
up of the railways in a quarter of 
a century, but that is misleading. 
Rather than take the bold action 
that our rail network desperately 
needs, this is an attempt merely 
to paper over the cracks. A 
concessions-based model will 
still see passengers and taxpayer 
money leak out of our industry 
in the form of dividend payments 


for the greedy shareholders of the 
private operators ...° 


The RMT joined the chorus, with 
its new general secretary, Mick 
Lynch, throwing down the gauntlet 
to the bosses of the yet-to-be-formed 
company: 


The government talk about ending 
a generation of fragmentation, 
but then leave the same private 
companies in place under 
this arrangement to extract 
management fees that could be 
invested into building a truly 
integrated national rail network. 
The taxpayer carries all the risk, 
while the train companies carry 
out bags of cash ... 

It’s important ministers and 
members of this new Great British 
Railways board — understand 
that you don’t build for a bright 
future by threatening staff with 
job cuts and attacks on pay and 
pensions. Our chief priority 1s 
to defend our members and if 
the industry chooses the road to 
confrontation they will meet the 
stiffest industrial resistance from 
this trade union.’ 


The next day Lynch had another 
go at the new plans, this time 
highlighting how the private rail 
operators had taken £88 million in 
government handouts during the 
pandemic. But his main concern 
was that over £40 million was going 
overseas to ‘foreign’ railways: “Not 
only do we once again see pandemic 
profiteering, but we are also faced 
with the bitter irony that the Great 
British Taxpayer is in fact helping 
to send money abroad to fund Great 
Overseas Railways.”* This Brexit- 
style patriotism colours much of the 
RMT’s politics. 


Priorities 

Perhaps the biggest impediment 
to strong working class resistance 
to the government’s plans is the 
fact that we have three competing 
unions organising on the railway. 
This hangover from _ Victorian 
sectionalism is well past its sell-by 
date and will be used to divide and 
rule in the struggles ahead. 

And what about the Labour Party 
- how did it weigh in, given that 
renationalisation of the railways 
was one of its more popular policies 
during the last general election? First 
some context. In the pre-Corbyn 
era, when Labour was still Tory-lite, 
the opposition to rail privatisation 
was limited to calls to allow a state- 
owned company to compete with the 
private sector for franchises. 

Under Corbyn state ownership 
was back in vogue, and_ his 
shadow transport minister, Andy 
McDonald, took his brief seriously. 
In anticipation of the Williams 
Review his team put together a 
comprehensive ‘rebuttal white 
paper’, which amounts to a plan to 
push the nationalisation envelope 
as far as any pro-capitalist Labour 
government would dare.’ It remains, 
however, a social democratic model 
for a state-run monopoly within a 
capitalist economy. The problem 
for McDonald was that the Corbyn 
project ran out of steam well before 
the Williams/Shapps document 
saw the light of day. ‘GB Rail’ 
was rushed out at the end of March 
2020, just days before the arrival of 
Starmer as leader of the opposition, 
and McDonald’s redeployment 
as shadow employment rights 
secretary. Interestingly there are 
many similarities between the 
McDonald ‘GB Rail’ offering and 
Shapps’ ‘Great British Railways’, 
aside from the latter’s private-sector 
involvement. 

Labour’s current shadow 
transport minister is Jim McMahon, 
who also sits on the party’s national 


executive as a representative of 
Labour councillors - he was on 
the rightwing slate opposed by Jo 
Bird in the 2020 NEC election, 
and is reported to have backed 
Liz Kendall and Owen Smith in 
earlier leadership elections. He 
spoke in the House of Commons 
in response to Shapps, and one of 
his first questions was with regard 
to the new train operator contracts: 
“Can he confirm whether a publicly 
owned provider will be able to bid 
for these concessions?” It was as 
though Corbyn never happened. 
He asked a number of further 
questions, including about the scale 
of possible cutbacks and job losses, 
but it was all very technical rather 
than combative. 

So what priorities should 
Marxists have when it comes to 
the railways in the current period 
of capitalist rule? First we must be 
clear that, while we support state 
control of sectors like finance, 
utilities and transport infrastructure, 
we oppose the illusion _ that 
nationalisation equates in some way 
with socialism. But nationalisation 
does provide opportunities for a 
degree of democratic control, so the 
commonly accepted model of just 
another business with management 
imported from the private sector 
must be rejected. 

We recognise that rail workers 
remain one of the better organised 
and most militant sections of the 
trade union movement, and as 
such have come under sustained 
attack in recent years. The GBR 
reorganisation will signal further 
battles in this class war, so promoting 
solidarity with workers in struggle, 
whether over wages, jobs or terms of 
employment, goes without saying. 

There can be no doubt that train 
travel can be much more eco-friendly 
than traditional cars and aircraft, so 
we must demand greater investment 
in the railway. That investment 
should target electrification, capacity 
enhancements and new routes like 
HS2. It should also include modern 
signalling and train management 
systems to allow for greater speeds, 
frequency and safety. Modal shift 
away from cars to public transport 
and from lorries to freight trains 
must be planned and implemented. 

The solution to the ticketing 
jungle is to drastically reduce fares, 
with free local travel - obviously 
that requires more trains and greater 
capacity. On the other hand, in the 
post-pandemic world many journeys 
will no longer be made, with some 
commuting replaced by working 
from home, and some business trips 
replaced by online conferencing. 
This freed-up capacity must be used 
to lure road users onto the railway 
rather than provide justification 
for a new round of closures and 
rationalisation. 

The word ‘revolution’ is used 11 
times in the white paper - apparently 
it is one of the most overused terms 
in marketing hype. The Williams/ 
Shapps plan is the 3lst review of 
the rail industry since 2006, and is 
unlikely to herald a “revolution”. 
Instead we should ask, ‘How long 
before review 32 is necessary?’ @ 


Notes 
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publishing.service.gov.uk/government/uploads/ 
system/uploads/attachment_data/file/987752/gbr- 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism 1s general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
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Strategic rivalri rivalries remain 


Daniel Lazare says ending tensions with Russia will taker more than discarding opposition to Nord Stream 2 


hen Joe Biden took office 
Wi: January, no foreign- 

policy goal seemed more 
important than support for Ukraine, 
along with stepped-up hostility 
towards Russia. 

After all, Democrats had 
impeached Donald Trump a year 
earlier for withholding military 
supplies from one country, while 
baying around the clock that the 
other was guilty of everything from 
election interference to placing 
bounties on the heads of US soldiers 
in Afghanistan. As bad as US- 
Russian relations were under Trump 
- and there is no question that they 
had taken a significant downturn 
despite Democratic charges that he 
was practically in bed with Russian 
president Vladimir Putin - the 
outlook therefore seemed clear: 
Biden would make them even worse. 

But then came a seeming reversal. 
Despite years of Democratic 
opposition to the Nord Stream 2 
gas pipeline between Russia and 
Germany, the Biden administration 
changed course a little over a week 
ago and announced that it was 
waiving sanctions on the German 
company in charge of the project, 
so that construction could resume 
after all. A day later, secretary of 
state Antony Blinken and Russian 
foreign munister Sergey Lavrov 
were all smiles, as they exchanged 
elbow bumps at the Arctic Summit 
in Iceland. A few days after that, 
administration officials disclosed 
that Biden was aiming for a meeting 
with the Russian president in Geneva 
in mid-June - a sign, perhaps, of even 
more warming to come. 

So 1s peace really breaking out 
despite all efforts of Washington 
hawks to the contrary? Quick 
answer: no such luck. Long-term 
trends do not switch course so easily. 

One reason concerns the enormous 
war machine that the US has installed 
across the ‘intermarium’ - as Polish 
nationalists call the expanse between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea - since 
the late 1990s. It consists of military 
bases throughout the region: an 
air base in Harjumaa, Estonia, for 
instance, that can now accommodate 
A-10, F-15, F-16, F-22 and F-35 
aircraft; one in Kecskemét, Hungary, 
that can accommodate giant C-5 
transport planes; and a third in 
Malacky, Slovakia, that has also 
undergone expansion; and so on.! 

It also consists of officer corps 
that have grown dependent on US 
training, assistance and aid; of 
newspapers and political parties 





an airliner carrying a 26-year-old 
Belarusian dissident named Raman 
Pratasevié is an indication that it 
is back in working order. Since it 
was Belarus strongman Alexander 
Lukashenko who forced the plane 
down, the incident enables the 
media to paint him as an enemy of 
civilised values. And, since Putin is 
one of Lukashenko’s few remaining 
backers by this point, it allows the 
press to paint him in the same light. 

“Lukashenko ... has gone too 
far,” thundered The New York Times, 
adding that things would never have 
gotten out of hand, were it not for 
Putin serving as “kindred spirit and 
protector.” 

This was typical of the western 
response. But the 7imes was honest 
enough to admit that the incident 
bore a curious resemblance to one 
in July 2013, in which Washington 
pressured Vienna to force down a 
plane carrying Bolivian president 
Evo Morales, because it suspected 
that he had invited US dissident 
Edward Snowden on board. This 
took place not under Trump, but 
under Barack Obama, just a few 
weeks after then vice-president 
Biden put pressure on neighbouring 
Ecuador to deny Snowden asylum. 
So today’s protests ring distinctly 
hollow. 

But, while the Zimes still insists 
that there is a difference between 
the Morales and Protasevich affairs 
- “between denying overflight to 
a plane and forcing a commercial 
jetliner to land over a false alarm, 
accompanied by a warplane’, as it 
put it - the difference is minor, since 
both planes were forced down in 
mid-flight regardless, and it is all 
too easy to see how one violation of 
international law leads to another. If 
Lukashenko is guilty, he is “guilty 
with an explanation” (to quote 
Woody Allen’s Bananas). Both 
sides are responsible for driving up 
tensions. 

Not that the cold warriors care, 
of course. All they care about 1s 
that another crisis is underway, that 
tensions are on the rise, and that 
Nato’s sword-rattling can once again 
resume. From their point of view, the 
Ryanair crisis is thus manna from 
heaven. 

Other dynamics are meanwhile 
at work - especially in Washington, 
where Republicans are on _ the 
warpath - not only domestically, but 
in terms of foreign politics. 

The fireworks began in mid- 
March, just seven or eight weeks 





Joe Biden: flip-flopping 


after Biden took office. This 1s 
when Democratic calls to abolish 
the filibuster - the ancient Senate 
rule that gives just 40 senators (11 
shy of a majority) carte blanche 
to block any and all legislation, 
even though they represent as little 
as 11% of the population. The 
proposal brought a furious counter- 
blast from Republican leader Mitch 
McConnell. If Dems took one step 
in such a direction, he announced, 
he would use his_ parliamentary 
powers to shut the Senate down and 
immobilise the Biden administration 
completely. “Nobody serving in 
this chamber can even begin ... to 
imagine what a completely scorched- 
earth Senate would look like,” he 
declared. In April, Republicans 
stepped up resistance to Biden’s 
eight-year infrastructure-investment 
programme, while an uptick in 
inflation, slow employment growth 
and spot gasoline shortages due to a 
ransomware attack on an interstate 
pipeline led to cries that Biden was 
no better than Jimmy Carter - the 
hapless US president from the 
1970s, whom Americans will forever 
associate with gas shortages, the 
Iranian hostage crisis and ‘malaise’. 

“The calm after the four-year 
Trump storm,” as Rupert Murdoch’s 
Wall Street Journal described the 
post-inauguration honeymoon, was 
definitely over.? But then came the 
Gaza war. When Biden waffled 
on support for Israel, more 1970s 
comparisons ensued. “We are living 


the Jimmy Carter nightmare all over 
again, frankly, on steroids,” rightwing 
broadcaster Sean Hannity declared 
on Fox News (another Murdoch 
property). Texas Republican senator 
Ted Cruz said about the missiles 
fired by Hamas: 


Every one of those rockets might 
as well have Joe Biden’s name 
written on the side of it. Because it 
is his weakness, his appeasement, 
his moral relativism and ambiguity, 
his lack of backbone to stand up 
and stand with Israel that is causing 
this war in the Middle East. 


A rightwing offensive at home was 
leading to stepped-up militarism 
abroad, as it always does. With 
one Republican congressman now 
calling for Lukashenko to be hauled 
before an international tribunal 
a la Slobodan MiloSevic,* the 
consequences are again predictable. 
Pressures will mount on Democrats 
to get tough - pressures that they 
will be unable to resist, since they 
have done so much to build them up 
in the first place! If a thaw is really 
underway, it will rapidly fade, as the 
bipartisan Washington war machine 
springs back to life. 

Not that this makes Biden’s rebuff 
to eastern Europe any less painful. 
But few of the region’s complaints 
about Nord Stream ever made sense 
to begin with. Since Nord Stream | 
went into effect in 2011, Russian 
leverage over European energy 
policy has not increased one iota, 
as far as anyone can tell, so there 1s 
no reason to think it will increase as 
a consequence of Nord Stream 2. 
Even if Russia does gain a modicum 
of leverage, moreover, it will matter 
less and less, as long as Germany 
makes good on its promise to kick 
the fossil-fuel habit in order to 
combat global warming. 

So gloom-and-doom __ reports 
about Russia holding Europe hostage 
are baseless. Kiev, on the other hand, 
will lose an estimated $1.4 billion 
in annual transit fees from existing 
Russian pipelines that criss-cross 
the country - which is painful, given 
that the sum amounts to 3.6% of 
state revenue. But if Ukraine had not 
tried to stiff Gazprom, the Russian 
state gas company, by refusing to 
pay for deliveries it recetved in 
2005-10, Russian would never have 
had reason to bypass the Ukraine and 
embark on the Nord Stream project 
at all. So Ukraine only has itself to 
blame. 


Not that anyone should care about 
a sinkhole of corruption, in which 
politics are taking an alarmingly 
authoritarian turn, now that the 
government is charging two leading 
dissidents of its own - exiled blogger 
Anatoliy Sharty and member of 
parliament Viktor Medvedchuk 
- with treason, because they are 
regarded as overly sympathetic to 
Moscow. But where Ukraine could 
once rely on the United States to bail 
it out, Biden has now made it clear 
where his real loyalties like: ie, not 
with a failed state, but with Germany, 
the largest economy in the European 
Union and the fourth biggest in the 
world after the US, China and Japan. 

Which is why the Lukashenko 
crisis 18 so welcome: because it 
means that Ukraine will not be out 
in the cold for long, once the Biden 
administration realises that it has 
need of its services after all. 

There is another factor to keep 
in mind: the growing war drive 
against China. Energy expert 
Daniel Yergin was_ probably 
correct in remarking that the Nord 
Stream 2 reversal amounted to an 
“olive branch” to Putin, the purpose 
of which was to “peel Russia 
back from its ... growing alliance 
with China’. Post-Lukashenko, 
it is probably too late for such a 
strategy, since rising tensions will 
drive Russia and China into each 
other’s arms all the more. But it 
is worth keeping in mind that the 
only reason Washington wanted 
to dial down tensions at all was in 
order to gain a free hand in dealing 
with what it regards as the greater 
enemy du jour. 

De-escalation in one arena 1s 
merely a prelude to a build-up in 
another. Bottom line: Washington 1s 
once again on a collision course with 
Moscow regardless of Nord Stream 2 
and what happens in Geneva next 
month, while its showdown with 
Beiing grows ever more dangerous. 
Once war machines get going, it 
takes more than a brief warming 
spell to turn them off @ 
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